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MANOR MELLERAY 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN WHICH EVELYN LOSES HERSELF. 


Mrs. Roruesay was a clever woman, and she carried out her plan 
successfully. That same evening she had a conversation with her 
mother, who, as may be supposed, approved thoroughly of her de- 
sion, for it Im a great measure lightened her own anxiety as 
regarded Evelyn, who would now—for a time, at least—be removed 
from that dangerous proximity to her guardian which Lady Eliza- 
beth believed was strengthening his hold over her, and she was 
very grateful to Letitia for bringing this about. When she pro- 
posed the visit to Evelyn, it was deemed wisest that the proposition 
should come from her. Instead of making any opposition, she 
acceded with more alacrity than she had shown of late: a change 
was rather welcome to her then, for her spirits were at their lowest 
ebb; and although she would prefer that it might be with Lady 
Elizabeth instead of Letitia, of whom she stood in some awe, that 
she would make her first visit to London, that did not very much 
matter, especially as her dear friend would not be able to accom. 
pany her in all the sight-seeing. It was further arranged by Mrs. 
Rothesay that her brother should hear nothing of this hastily- 
projected visit until she should have carried off her prize; and 
fortune favoured her in this too, for it happened that he left the 
house next morning, after breakfast, with some gentlemen, for a 
day’s partridge-shooting ; and a couple of hours after, she and 
Evelyn started for London. The young girl had brightened a little 
since she heard that she was to go to London. As was natural 
at her age, any change was welcome ; and she wanted to get away 
from all those people, especially from Miss Challis ; and it did even 
seem as if it would be a relief to be separated from her guardian 
just then. Perhaps, amongst strangers, she might recover her 
former tone of mind, and be able, once more, to meet him with 
Some degree of composure, which of late was quite beyond her 
power todo. Then Lady Elizabeth’s glance had begun to be very 
searching, and her voice—more tender and more caressing, even, 
than ever—had a tone, a something in it, which revealed Evelyn’s 
Secret to herself. Nothing was said between them of him ; on the 
contrary, his name had been rather avoided of late, and Evelyn 
knew quite well that it was from a lately-acquired knowledge her 
good, true friend purposely abstalne¢ rom speaking of him ; and when 
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she asked herself why, a burning blush was the answer ghe re 
ceived. But that blush did not reveal much to her beyond the tin 
facts—one already known—that she loved him; the other, half 
guessed, that Lady Elizabeth knew it. She did not go into Lad, 
Elizabeth’s motives, any more than she discussed the possibility ¢? 
being ever nearer to her guardian than she was then, which, with, 
out that affair of Miss Challis, would still not have occurred to her 
for she was too much of a child yet to attach to those new felines 
any womanly hopes or wishes; and the despondency she felt a 
hearing that Miss Challis was to be his wife caused her more pe. 
plexity than dismay. She could not understand why she should be 
so grieved at that—except, to be sure, it was a little hard that ay 
one should be nearer to him than she who loved him so very much. 
And she did certainly feel jealous, and found it very difficult to 
entertain anything like a friendly feeling for that lady. Ther 
was undeniably a little, deetle pleasure in discovering that lis 
mother was not a whit more inclined towards her than she herself 
and the two indulged occasionally in a very mild exchange of ther 
sentiments, which, as compared with the polite vivisection some 
ladies are prone to, was not to say lenient, but charitable im the 
extreme. 

But Lady Elizabeth always spoke of her as her son's 
future wife; for she thought it best that that view should le 
established at once, as the best medicine for her poor little protegee, 
but yet in this she was mistaken. Evelyn received the proposition 


with a sinking of spirits, as I have said, but which she strove nott 


let appear ; and when the idea became familiarised to her, it losta 
little of its obnoxiousness, and she allowed herself to go on m that 
girlish adoration, as if it were the most legitimate state of bem 
possible ; never once suspecting that the time would come in whuch 
it should be quelled at once, and for ever; and the nervousness and 
depression of her mind, the first faint workings of a woman’s s0tl 
within her, did not open her eyes to the fact that she was giv 
play to feelings which would one day cause her bitter sorrow 1! the 
suppressing. As they never alluded to the subject, and Lady 
Elizabeth was herself too delicate and nervous to bring it about, ® 
least just yet, whenever her son’s name did crop up in the con® 
sation, she invariably looked away from her companion’s glowins 
face. It was impossible, of course, to warn Evelyn, but she s¥ 
with regret, that instead of nipping this passion in the bud, as she 
had hoped was possible, it was erowing stronger daily, in spite : 
her efforts : and, consequently, it was with no little thoughtiu»* 
she hailed Letitia’s project, as, at least, a temporary remevy: 
Absence, new sights, and strange faces, might be expectel ‘ 
accomplish much ; and when she would have returned to Mant 
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Melleray after his departure—it was settled in that council of war 
that Mr. Levison’s movements should regulate those of his ward, 
without either of those two people most concerned knowing any- 
thing of that—it would be open to her, if these had failed, to 
bestow on her pet certain motherly advice, which, to be sure, would 
cost the gentle, tender-hearted invalid herself a good deal of trepi- 
dation. But she was resolved to make such an effort, if it proved 
to be needed, the greatest difficulty in the prospect of it being the 
possibility of hurting Evelyn’s feelings; but even that calamity 
would be better than the unhappiness which would be sure to ensue 
afterwards if she weakly remained silent. 

Mrs. Berners had a fine house in the West-end, and she 
welcomed Letitia warmly, and Evelyn, too, coming with her; but 
the latter was not destined to benefit by her hospitality long. The 
following day the three happened to be in Oxford-street, when there 
appeared in it, as by the merest accident, none other than the 
incomprehensible Lia. Letitia frowned at the unwelcome sight, 
but frowned in that way which admits of a smile too; for she had 
reasons for keeping on good terms with the little foreigner, and Lia 
took the frown so hastily smoothed away, and the smile, with equal 
good will, and set herself to entertain Evelyn, whilst the two ladies 
were engaged with their purchases. 

Mrs. Berners asked who was that dark little thine, and was told 
she was the daughter of a gentleman stopping at Darmeath; that 
she had stayed at Manor Melleray a month or so at Christmas, and 
was quite a plaything of Lady Elizabeth and Evelyn ; and hearing 
this explanation, which had not been intended for her ears, although 
Letitia did not care much whether she heard it or not, Lia added 
promptly enough that she had been walking in Oxtord-street just 
now, with her father, when sbe caught sight of Evelyn stepping out 
of the carriage, and had come up to her at once, leaving him 
standing at another shop a few houses lower down. 

Now there was a little truth, and a little that was not true in 
this, but neither Mrs. Rothesay nor Mrs. Berners took the trouble 
of questioning Lia’s veracity. Glittering silks, and rich velvets, 
and shining moires, and airy gauzes were strewn about, and after 
the manner of women, they entered heart and soul upon the 
business before them, leaving the two young girls pretty much 
to themselves. Presently they ascended a staircase, and entered 
another ware-room, politely invited thereto by an elegant creature 
in superfine cloth, with a flower in his button-hole, and thick hair 
overdosed with scented oil ; Evelyn and Lia following at their hee Is, 
cugaged in eager talk. Evelyn had told her friend that evening, 
When she had first heard of it herself, that she was going to London, 
Whereupon Lia had informed her that she was going too; moreover, 
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292 MANOR MELLERAY 


that her father had a house in the City, and would be very happy { 
see Evelyn there if she was disposed to pay them a visit, hs 
hurry of preparation she said nothing of this to Lady Elizabeth. 
but now Lia reminded her that she almost agreed to visit then 
and claimed the fulfilment of her promise, to which she replied that 
she would speak to Mrs. Rothesay about it. Lia could be patien; 
and she waited, apparently not much troubled about the gentle 
man, who, she said, was waiting for her in the street outside, 

‘Will not your father be expecting you ?”’ said Evelyn to her, 
at last, but by no means anxious to get rid of her companion, for 
a profusion of grenadines, and moires, and French flowers, though 
pleasant enough when artistically set out on graceful figures at 
horticultural shows, is rather apt to tire the eyes, and dull the 
senses in a city mart, where the question of prices is discussed, and 
yards are measured out, and the rattle of money is heard; and, 
however delightful the business of shopping might be to the two 
matrons, it was not quite so seductive an employment to be follov. 
ing and listening to them, taking no part, and having no interest 
therein, so that Lia’s lively society was a welcome variety. 

‘‘No; he didn’t care if I stopped all day. He is looking at 
pictures.”’ 

‘* Ts he fond of pictures ?”’ 

‘Yes; he loves them. He will buy one.’’ 

‘‘T am very fond of pictures, too; and so is Lady Elizabeth. 
Aren’t they grand ?—at home, I mean 2”’ 

“At Manor Melleray. Yes; but I saw what was better 
much better.”’ 

‘* Where ?”’ 

‘Tn the Louvre; and in Italy and in Germany. ‘“‘ Oh, you 
don’t know what pictures are !”’ 

‘‘Don’t I?” rejoined Evelyn, slightly nettled ; .. supp 
there’s nothing right except what’s off there. Perhaps it wouldn't 
py soif I saw them. I think England the best county, after 
all.’’ 


‘‘ Yes, when you never saw any other.”’ 

‘* But I did. I was in India.”’ 

‘I know that! But tell me,’’ said Lia, with a quizzical loot 
“had you your eyes open then, and could you write, and did 3% 
take notes of what the country was like ?”’ 

‘* How did you know I was in India? I don’t remember telling 
you,”’ said Evelyn, passing over these derogatory remarks. 

“I knew; but you did tell me, and that you were brought - 
when you were only a little baby. I did not know that before. 


' * And you knew that I was in India? How did you 0” 
at ¢”’ 
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“ No matter. 
‘*To India !”’ 
“No; but to the picture-shop.”’ 

“T don’t think Mrs. Rothesay would consent,’’ replied Evelyn, 
with a wistful look, for the proposal was inviting. ‘‘ It’s very tire- 
some to be here, while they are taking down fresh boxes and 
opening new packages. I am sure pictures are a great deal better 
than this,’ by which remark it may be seen that she was very 
much of a child still. 

‘T will ask her,’’ said Lia promptly, and straightway she 
walked up to Letitia, engaged in an important discussion with 
Mrs. Berners, as to whether pink or green was more becoming to 
her blonde complexion, and by no means pleased at her interruption. 
When she heard what Lia had to say she refused point blank. “It 
would not do for Evelyn to be tramping about the streets. What 
would Lady Elizabeth, or her guardian, say?’ Lia listened, but 
did not move off; she merely looked at Mrs. Rothesay, and the 
lady grew uncomfortable under that look. 

‘Well!’ she cried, impatiently. 

‘‘T suppose she may come,”’ said Lia, with a bland face; but 
there was a threatening light in her eyes. ‘‘ It is only a few doors 
off, and I'll tell the coachman to follow us down to the shop, and 
we will be back long before you are done here.”’ 

“Oh, then, I suppose she may go,”’ said Letitia, anxious to get 
rid of her tormentor, and unwilling, after that look, to oppose her 
further. ‘If Evelyn is tired of being here, I don’t object to her 
having a little change, as we are not near finished yet ; but tell her 
not to stay long, and be sure to have the carriage. I suppose she 
may, Mrs. Berners, follow you, in order that you might step into it 
if anything unpleasant occurred. I had better tell ber this. 
Desire Evelyn to come here.”’ 

‘Oh, there is no need—I’ll tell her myself ;’’ and without 
another word Lia tripped away and immediately took Evelyn off 
with her out of the ware-room, whilst, after a brief look of surprise 
anda shrug of her shoulders at her eccentricity, Mrs. Rothesay 
returned to her engrossing occupation, and gave very little more 
thought to the proceedings of the two girls. 

Perhaps if she had known, however, that a certain swarthy 
foreigner whom she herself would recognise as the fierce-eyed 
stranger she had seen at Darmeath, had been lounging about the 
square in which Mrs. Berners resided the whole morning, had been 
joined before long by a certain little girl also known to her, had 
waited until they three came forth and entered the carriage, had 
then called a cab, and as soon as he had placed his daughter in 1, 
directed the man not to lose sight of that carriage, but to follow 1 


Suppose we go there ?”’ 
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294 MANOR MELLERAY 


wherever it went,—perhaps if she had known alll this, Mrs, Rothess 
might not have taken matters quite so easily; for with all he 
insouciance she would have been alive to the advisability of keepins 
a careful guard over her charge, now that she had taken her out of 
those other more loving hands, and above all things, to aycid 
drawing her brother’s attention by any possible mischance, By 
she knew nothing of Eben Trefanin’s movements, and neve 
thought of suspecting that Lia had a latent object in camying 
Evelyn away with her; so that things were allowed to take ther 
course. 

When the girls left the ware-room, and descended to the shop, 
Lia appeared to have forgotten altogether that charge of Mr. 
Rothesay’s respecting the carriage; for she said not one word tothe 
coachman, ignoring that placid, powdered individual’s existence, as 
if she had never been burdened with a message for his ears, and 
Evelyn passed him by, unconscious that in doing so she was turning 
over a page in her life’s history. The carriage remained where it 
was, and they went on down the street. With her few year 
majority, Evelyn was the least worldly-wise of the two. She had 
also less energy of mind; less character, perhaps some would say. 
She was one to be led, not to lead. She belonged to the iy- 
natured class in woman, that must cling to something, devoid ofa 
self-supporting principle; and there was nothing contented he 
better than to find herself under the guidance of a stronger will. 
She was quite willing to be ruled ; for though capable on occasions 
of little flashes of hasty temper, she had no will to speak af; 
whilst on the other hand, Lia was a master-spirit in her own Way. 
Long ago, in that first meeting, the difference in their ten.peramett 
had given each girl a decided relative position, which neither ever 
strayed from; Lia was the ruling power, Evelyn the obeying spint. 
Evelyn had seen that Lady Elizabeth disliked Lia, and attempted 
to prevent their meeting, but Lia willed it, and she yielded, for tt 
was not in her nature to offer much opposition to anyone. Tt was 
this, and Lady Elizabeth’s own gentle manner, which had afforded 
the resolute little foreigner so much facility in prosecuting het 
intercourse with them ; and she had availed herself to the uttermost 
thereof, as has been seen. 

And now that she had the ductile Evelyn altogether in her owl 
hands, she took advantage of it to further her father’s views; * 
this was how she proceeded. They entered ‘‘ the picture-shop, +3 
the first place ; there was no Eben Trefanin there, but that ccu™ 
stance did not affect either very much. The proprietor was civ 
allowed them to look at his pictures ; and they roamed through 
place, greedily feasting their eyes, and enjoying themselves tho. 
roughly—that is, Evelyn enjoyed herself; whether Lia took aby 
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oreat pleasure in the proceedings or not remains a question. And 
yet, after writing that down, I must recal the doubt, for it would 
be almost impossible for one so young to act so perfectly. There 
was quite as much merriment, quite as much girlish abandon in her 
manner as in Evelyn’s ; and we may allow ourselves to believe that, 
for the actual time, she was equally in earnest in her share of the 
adventure, and the diversion arising therefrom, keeping the ulterior 
object in petto the while. 

But when at last Evelyn spoke of going, considerably startled, 
on looking at her watch, to perceive how late the hour was, Lia’s 
trapper-like faculties were on the alert on the instant. It was a corner 
house, one door opening to Oxford-street, the other to a narrower 
street leading away—heaven knows where. Whether by accident 
or design, it was through this last-mentioned door they passed out, 
and Lia at once turned down the wrong street. 

‘* Goodness me !’’ cried Evelyn, ‘‘I don’t know where Iam. I 
hope we are going right, Lia !”’ 

‘‘Oh! yes; come on!”’ she replied. ‘‘I know where we are 
going quite well.”’ 

‘“ What a queer place London is!’’ said Evelyn, looking about 
her, unguardedly. ‘‘ How do the people keep their heads, rushing 
here and there in such a way? And—dear me !—what would ever 
induce me to go over that crossing! They will certainly be killed 
if they attempt it, with all those cabs and things.”’ 

‘Oh, the policemen mind that, and you ought not to be looking 
about you, and exclaiming so,’’ said the experienced Lia; ‘‘ we 
have drawn enough eyes already.”’ 

And she was right. Evelyn’s rich dress, and fair face, and 
refined air, had attracted some attention ; and at length, perceiving 
that people were staring at her, she blushed scarlet, and gave up 
looking about her, as Lia had advised. But there was no veil on 
her elegant hat, for there had been little idea, at starting, that she 
would come to be perambulating the London streets in this manner, 
exposed to the rude gaze of every passer-by ; and her appearance 
not only drew comment, but some impertinence too. a 

“Oh, Lia, I wish we had never come away!” she cried, in 
some distress. ‘Where can that house be? Are we near it? 
How those people remark and stare! Did they never see anything 
like us before? I am sure it must be your queer little funny face, 
Lia,”’ said she, a sparkle of amusement flashing out through the 
annoyance. ‘* They are wondering where you came from. 

‘No, it’s not my face; it’s yours,’’ said the wise little — 
at her side ; « your’s is handsomer than mine, and they are looking 


. that. Everybody likes to look at nice things, and I am not 
hice,’’ 
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Evelyn did not question this self-condemnatory conclusion f 
° » 10? 
she stopped suddenly, and looked back in a very great bewildermen: 

‘‘T am sure we must be going wrong,” she cried; “ye never 
had so far to go as that, and little as I saw of the street, I don't 
think this is ike it. Then we turned two corners since, and I don’t 
remember doing that when we were going to the picture house, |; 
was all straight on, I thought.”’ 

‘Tf you stop like that,”’ said Lia, speaking rapidly, « you'l 
have the policeman hustling you on, and everybody stopping, too, 
thinking you are mad. Come on, and I will tell you what ye 
will do as we walk.”’ 

‘You should not have brought me away,” said Evelyn, 
obeying her, however, ‘‘ when you did not know how to get back. 
Oh, what shall Ido? I know you are going to tell me that ye 
have gone wrong !”’ 

‘* Yes, I believe we have,’’ she replied, composedly, ‘* but thatis 
easily helped. We'll get a cab.”’ 

Brightening up at this information, and at the expression of 
self-reliance and unconcern on her companion’s face, she went on 
contentedly, feeling, however, that she had seen quite enough o 
London, and that the sooner she found herself back in Manor 
Melleray the better pleased she would be. It was a new experience 
for Lady Elizabeth’s pet to be trudging through the crowdel 
streets, jostled against and stared at by every passenger, her pulse 
going wildly with the unpleasant novelty of the position, and with 
the fear of some fresh mishap occurring at every step. What 
would Lady Elizabeth say if she knew of it? She would scarcely 
rejoice at having allowed her to quit herside. What would hesay— 
the guardian? He would not be pleased thereat, and Evelyn 
resolved not to tell either of them of her unpleasant adventure. 

But presently they came to a stand, and Lia called a cab as 
coolly as if she were a woman of forty. Evelyn sprang in at one, 
relieved at getting from the midst of those rough folk, who seemed 
to have iron elbows, and eyes incapable of looking anywhere but 
into her face ; and although she made a grimace at the dingy 
interior, she settled herself thankfully into a corner, and paid very 
little attention to the direction Lia was giving the man. When 
they were both seated he drove away without any reference to her, 
and it never once occurred to her to ask whither they were go: 
But when they had been taken through one street, and down 
another, and up another, and so on, through what seemed a 
interminable number of streets, she began to wonder were they 
never going to stop again. Hell 
new = where on earth is he taking us to 2’’ she exclaimed. a 

ver tind the house if he goes such a round as this. But 
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sure Mrs. Rothesay has left it long since—that is, if she is not 
waiting for me,’’ she added on second thoughts. ‘Oh, I am sure 
che must be very angry. And Mrs. Berners: and it was so stupid 
of us not to know our way back. I didn’t mind. I thought you 
knew, Lia.” 

‘And so I did,’’ she replied, quietly. 

‘¢ And how did we get lost, then ?”’ 

“Oh, anybody may get lost. I must have tured down the 
wrong street. But it’s no matter, we are all right now. Cabs 
don’t go astray.’’ And with this comforting assurance she was 
obliged to be content. 

But when at last the vehicle stopped, and the man descended 
and opened the door, she gazed about her in amazement. It was a 
strange place; a quiet, private street from which all noise and 
bustle were far removed; not so grand as the square in which Mrs. 
Berners lived, but tolerably respectable nevertheless, and no 
symptom of a shop far or near. 

‘This is not the place!’’ she exclaimed, impatiently. ‘‘ Oh, 
Lia, what did you tell the man? It’s not Oxford-street, I know 
that well; and it’s not Belgrave-square, where Mrs. Berners lives.” 

‘‘No, miss, this is not Belgrave-square for certain,” said the 
man, touching his hat; ‘ that’s far enough off. It’s Radnor-row, 
No. 13, where the young miss told me to drive to.”’ 

‘Yes, you are quite right,’ said Lia, jumping out; “ and 
here is your fare. Come, Evelyn, it is my house, and we'll rest 
here before going back. You don’t object to that, surely,’’ she 
added, seeing the cloud on her companion’s face ; ‘is it too poor 
lor you too enter?’ This with a slight sneer. 

“Oh, no, Lia! how could you think that? but, indeed, indeed, 
you should not have done such a thing. And now I am sick of this 
nasty cab, to have to go back all that way again in it is too bad.”’ 

‘But you will do no such thing,” cried Lia in some alarm, and 
putting her head well into the vehicle, which Evelyn had not yet 
lett, in order that the driver might not hear; ‘*in fact, you can't, 
the man is dismissed, and he wouldn’t do it for you. And I 
wanted so much,’’ she went on coaxingly; ‘‘ to have you come 
here. You know you promised, and Mrs. Rothesay has certainly 
sone home long ago; she wouldn’t wait all that time, so it’s all the 
same. When you have rested we can have another cab sent for, 
and you can go to Belgrave-square at once without any trouble. 
It is very early yet, ever so long before the dinner-hour, and you 
have quite time enough—don’t you see ?”’ 

‘ _ But I didn’t promise to come, and you shouldn't have done 
it, said Evelyn, very much perplexed between the thought of Mrs. 
thesay Waiting for her, and her desire to accede to Lia’s request, 
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with whom she could not long continue angry. But at length the 
persuasive arts of the latter prevailed, and after a few more 
dissentient remarks, she alighted from the vehicle and entered the 
house with her. 

The door was opened by a grim-looking female, who usheraj 
them upstairs, and into a neat, but not very richly-furnished apart. 
ment; one or two things therein telling that it was meant for, 
drawing-room. It was not shabby, and there were the evidences of 
taste in some of the arrangements ; but it did not seem, somehow, 
to be the usual resort of a lady; it had not that look of feminine 
refinement which such occupation generally bestows. The furniture 
was good, some of the articles almost elegant. There were flowers 
on the walnut-table, and on the mantle-shelf, and some musi. 
books were near the little cottage piano, which stood invitingly open, 
and there was a chess-board and a few of the latest novels ona 
cheffonier, at the end of the room, which was the most fashionable 
looking piece of furnitnre it contained. The window overlooked a 
garden, now, however, in the last stage of neglect and disorder; a 
few dismal firs waved their branches to and fro against the opposite 
wall, and the ill-cared paths were thickly strewn with leaves, 
which were whirled up, now and then, with a fluttering, whispering 
sound, by the freshly-rising wind, as it went soughing through the 
weeds and stunted shrubs, which grew to the best of their ability 
on all sides, apparently without anyone to look after them. The 
prospect was not very alluring, and Evelyn turned back from the 
window, and took up a book, whilst Lia went to see if they could 
have some lunch. She succeeded in her experiment, for the gril. 
looking female entered presently with a tray bearing cakes and 
fruit and wine, which the two girls discussed with right goodwill. 
And then Lia set herself to entertaining her guest before it occurred 
to her to think of taking her leave, and she succeeded thoroughly. 
She told funny stories, she danced, and sent Evelyn into fits o 
laughter; with her strange capers she mimicked people, an 
laughed herself as heartily as Evelyn at her own representations 
she played the most absurd tricks with the piano, and compelled ‘ 
to emit sounds which no one ever thought a piano was capable 
then she took to mesmerising her companion, and, finally, preach 
her a sermon, which reminded her so strongly of the one she ‘ 
listened to on the previous Sunday in the little church of Darmeat 
that she could scarcely believe her senses. ‘The voice of - 
minister, his style, his gestures, were repeated with re 
fidelity ; and when she remonstrated on the impropriety of | : 
behaviour, Lia, as if to show how wicked she could be, left the 
curate in peace, and ascended to the bishop, whom she had “te 
more than once at Manor Melleray, and whom she mimicked 








| that the full measure of her affliction was dealt out to her. 
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such perfection, that, in spite of certain qualms of conscience, 
Evelyn laughed until the tears ran down her cheeks. It is not 
very wonderful, then, that an hour should pass without being 
noticed, and another was speeding away quickly when at last she 
started up to go. Just as she did so, as Lia was in the act of 
laying her hand on her arm to urge her to stay yet longer, the door 
opened, and noiselessly and gracefully, as she did everything, Mrs. 
Sandringham glided into the room. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHO IS THIS? 


Boru girls were standing ; the restless Lia, incapable of retaining 
one position long, flung off her hand, and skipped round, and faced 
the in-comer. It was between four and five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the room was still full of light. Mrs. Sandringham had 
given her street wrappings to the servant, and she appeared in the 
plain brown dress she wore at the lodging; her face had an expres- 
sion of cold, stilly, impenetrable calm, and there was a settled 
languor and indifference in the droop of her eyes; but over the 
short space that lay between the door and where Lia stood, she 
moved with queenly grace, and the small shapely head was held 
erect in the old regal style. She was a tall woman, and a still 
beautiful one, and she looked very well then as she hesitated first, 
not with any embarrassment, but as if to give time for her presence 
to become known, for the old servant had thrown the door open 
without any announcement; then slowly advanced to where the 


_ two girls stood motionless. There was no appearance of cuniosity 
» orexpectation in her. She was moving like one who did not very 


much care if the next step brought her to the end of her existence 


+ —as if she had not the shadow of an interest in any earthly thing— 


as if all human hopes and affections were for ever divorced from her 
desolate heart. And what remained to her, when she had lost her 
sont Might she not well say that her life was ended when that 
dear companionship was withdrawn from it? For the present, it 
Was thus she felt. That dreary despair was over her still. The 
Polgnancy of the thought that the term of her liberty was at an end 
Was yet fresh. From the moment that Eben Trefanin presented 
himself, she knew that she must part with Ralph ; but she fought 
‘tout with him, and it was not until he, the strong man, overcame, 


And 
ith exceeding bitterness, 


ssion of glassy despair. 
rnful 


then she allowed her heart to grow weary W 
and her features to stiffen into that expre ; 
ut, nevertheless, her face could not be said to be either mou 
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or sad; its look was far beyond these—far beyond what Evelyn 
could understand. It did not occur to her in this first view that 
this strange lady was in any deep affliction, but it did occur to her 
that she was very interesting, very beautiful, very fascinating, a 
the same time that she wondered at that rigid, intense, almost 
unnatural expressionlessness, which yet seemed to express a creat 
deal—some extremity of feeling out of the common observation, 
She fixed her eyes upon her, as she approached Lia, and when quite 
near, and, as she stopped and looked at the latter, the faintey 
change was perceptible; not that any kindling of joy or pleasure 
took the place of that indifference, but there was a cleam of 
curiosity in the glance, whilst in Lia’s face was ihe old mocking 
expression, which seemed to be the only one natural to it. They 
were looking straight at each other, and Evelyn watched then 
eagerly, for she saw that there was something—she could not tell 
what—between those two. In that momentary pause she noticed 
that Lia’s little brown hand, which hung by her side, was opening 
and closing somewhat nervously, spite of that defiant look; and she 
knew then—and it was with some surprise that she recognised 
the fact—that there was one person in all the world of whom the 
wild girl stood inawe. After that brief examination, Mrs. Sand. 
ringham, without speaking, laid a white hand on her shoulder, and 
stooped, and kissed her forehead; but there was no pleasure of 
affection in the salute—a mere matter of form. It seemed as i 
Lia was not made to be kissed; and, swiftly as lightning, a 
unaccountable pang of jealousy shot through Evelyn at seeilg 
those beautiful lips touch her brown forehead without eliciting aly 
response from her mocking, unloving eyes. 

‘‘ Have you no word of welcome for me, Lia ?’’ said she, and her 
voice sounded very sweet, but it was void of tenderness. “‘ You do 
not say, ‘ Mother, I am glad to see you.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Mother !’’ exclaimed the listener to herself, “is it possible 
that beautiful lady can be mother to Lia 2? Oh, how can she care® 
little about her ? Why does she not throw her arms round her 
neck and kiss her? Oh, if she were mine—if she were mine!” and 
then, the jealous pang returned and took up a permanent place 
within her breast. It did not seem to be a orievous sin to be jealous 
of Lia, who valued this blessing so little, and she did feel rather 
jealous of her just then. If they could change places, 8° that she 
might return that caress in her own warm impulsive way; she 
would be very thankful ; for somehow a great craving grew her, 
Witnessing this meeting, and feeling how ‘different it would surely 
be if she were the lady's child, not Lia. She felt ashamed of 
ie = tempted to rebuke her on the spot, and apologise \. a 

er for such heartless behaviour; but what excuse coum 
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make, except to tell one who, of course, knew her infinitely better, 
that it was Lia’s nature, which would not certainly be very satis- 
factory ? It never occurred to her to find fault with the lady’s own 
bearing on this occasion, or with the little invitation she had offered 
to any manifestation of tenderness on her daughter’s part. No, her 
conduct was perfection ; it was Lia who was altogether and solely 
to blame. 

‘Yes, mother, [am glad to see you,” said the offending irl, 
in a careless tone, repeating her words; and Mrs. Sandringham 
turned from her with a look almost of horror, the first actual describ- 
able expression that appeared upon her face; and Evelyn, who was 
watching it closely, grew more indignant still. Stepping nearer to 
Lia, she whispered— 

“Tt is a shame! Why don’t you kiss her, and love her? 0, 
Lia, if I had such a mother, I would!”’ 

Softly as the words were breathed, they reached the ears they 
were not intended for; and for the first time Mrs. Sandringham 
looked at Lady Elizabeth’s adopted child, not very scrutinisingly at 
first, but with some interest; then she drew a few steps nearer and 
asked, “‘ Are you a friend of Lia’s ?’’ and having received an attirm- 
ative answer, said, quietly, “‘ I am surprised at it ;” but the uncom- 
plimentary remark only elicited a short musical laugh from that 
personage, who had skipped round to the opposite side of the table, 
and stood with an intensely curious expression watching them. 

“Tam surprised at it,’ Mrs. Sandringham went on to say, in 
a low, dreamy tone, still looking at her. ‘‘ You are very different. 
You must be very different, and yet I ought to remember that it 
is not the most similar natures that assimilate; but it seems to me 
that you are quite another order altogether. How did you come to 
be friends with Lia?” 

She told her, returning that gaze as if fascinated. She told 
her of Lia’s falling out:of a tree and being taken care of at Manor 
Melleray, and of their frequent meetings since; then of what had 
happened that day. She found it very pleasant to be speaking to 
this lady, and was quite willing to tell her anything, and she spoke 
in as flattering a manner as-she could of Lia, hoping to please her 
thereby. She did not feel as if she were addressing a stranger, and 
when she remembered it, it seemed most extraordinary that 1t was 
only a few minutes before she had first seen her. There was a 
Strong attraction in that pale, calm, listening face ; it was a pleasure 
to have such a one listening to her so eraciously, and she went 7 
in the simple details purposely to lengthen out the enjoyment, “es 
at last she stopped short, thinking she had been talking nonsense, 
and coloured. . 
“And who is this good Lady Elizabeth ?”’ asked Mrs. Sandring- 
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ham, perceiving her embarrassment, and asking the question with 
the purpose of relieving it. ‘“‘She is not your mother, when you 
call her that ?”’ 
‘* No; she is not my mother,’’ replied Evelyn, earnestly ; “by; 
she is the kindest, best friend I have, and I love her very dearly,” 
Her listener sighed. This Lady Elizabeth was fortunate, whe, 
the mention of her name could kindle such enthusiasm. Lia woylj 
never speak in that way of her—oh, well she knew it!—and gp 
her own child, whilst there was possibly no tie of relationship 
between those other two. Back her mind went through long years, 
There was a time when she did not see before her the prospect of 
such desolateness, when she had hoped that some one would speak 
of her in such a manner; when she had clasped a little baby girl 
to her heart, and pondered over the possible future, the caresses, 
and the confidences, and implicit faith in each other, which woull 
attach to the holy relation of mother and child—the sweet one of 
friendship. She had not foreseen, then, that she would come tp 
be alone in the world—absolutely alone—lke a dismantled 
vessel abandoned by all her crew, far out at sea—left there to 
go down to her fate unregretted. But she was worse of 
than the swiftly smking ship; she was anchored in that lonely 
waste, a seaworthy vessel still, though cruelly bereft of all which 
would make that of any value to her, and the waters would not 
open speedily to bestow on her oblivion. Patience! patience! 
She had often thought of that baby girl, held her to her heart m 
the silent hours of the night; had caressed and petted her; hal 
talked cooing nonsense to her, after the manner of young mothers ;— 
all this in thought, to be sure, but how real it seemed! She hal 
fancied her growing into a toddling, prattling, rosy-cheeked, bright. 
eyed child, then into a radiant young woman ; such another as this 
one, whose soft eyes were meeting hers so earnestly ; whose cleat 
young voice, silent now for a few minutes, still rang in her ea’, 
rousing strange, pleasant echoes within her. Was that blessed 
recollection a mockery only? had the substance faded into t 
shadow? had the newly-fledged spirit that she, in the raptum 
dreams of that first maternity, used to think a spark of light iron 
above the clouds, which any moment might be recalled to 1s ail) 
home, actually escaped its earthly tabernacle? she all the te 
conjuring visions of what was not—never could be. ‘The fear 
often chilled her before, it struck home to her heart now with a col 
pang, looking on this fair creature, the impersonation of what - 
own treasure might have been. Might have been! And was : 
forbidden to her to believe that these mighty imaginings were OF 
true reflex of what actually was, instead of chost-visions pa 
round a baby’s grave; that the slender flower had lived, ® 
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plossomed, and grown up to grace and beauty, instead of bending 
its frail petals to the cold earth, and dwindling away into nothing- 
ness once more. Oh, if there was hope yet for her on earth, might 
she not hope this? and perhaps—perhaps in some future time she 
might be permitted to clasp that unforgotten darling in her arms, 
finding the baby-soul, or believing she found it, in the expanded 
woman, and marvelling delightedly at all the graces and charms of 
which she was mother. For surely her child, if alive, would be fair 
and shapely, such a one as this—yes, such a one as this. 

“Strange! I feel as if I ought to know you,” said Mrs. 
Sandringham, still in that low, dreamy tone, showing that her 
mind was far away, her thoughts not going with the words ; but, as 
soon as they were spoken, as if they recalled her to herself, and by 
their sound revealed their own meaning, the gaze which still rested 
on Evelyn grew slowly more intent, and she took her hand and 
pressed it, and as she did so, the dark eyes softened into a mourn- 
ful, almost tender expression, and she repeated that saying, ‘‘I feel 
as if I ought to know you.”’ 

But there was still no suspicion in her face, no kindling glance 
of recognition as yet. She let go her hand again immediately, 
but did not move away. Some attraction was keeping them near 
each other, for Evelyn did not stir either. She was thinking that 
she ought to speak, that she ought to make some attempt at 
conversation with Lia’s mother, but somehow she would rather be 
silent now and listen to her. The few words she spoke were very 
sweet to hear. Belgrave-square, Mrs. Berners, Letitia’s possible 
annoyance, were forgotten; she thought not now of going away : 
she was feeling how pleasant it was for Lia to remain with this 
beautiful mother ; to have her always to enjoy the right of calling 
her mother ; and the jealousy was very strong, it was so hard that 
one who valued it so little should have this blessing, which was 
denied to her, who would prize it beyond all things. How was it 
that Lia had never spoken of her? but thinking over it she could 
well understand that. There was no love in her heart to give 
eloquence to her tongue; and then, was not everything that Lia 
did strange, unusual, unnatural almost? It was more wondertul 
than her silence even, that she should not love such a mother ; 
how she would love her! how she would prize her! When she was 
at Mrs. Cunningham’s, one of the girls, an orphan child, a poor, 
desolate little thing, who had no friends to write to, and had been 
years at school, and was likely to be many more without ever 
Teceiving a letter or seeing a kindred face, used to envy her the 
Writing of those half-yearly, dutiful, methodical epistles = her 
Siardian, and the reception of the short, soldier-like answers which 
She did not set much value on either; but she could understand 
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now what that poor child felt. How seldom we prize that which 
we have, for ever pining after some impossible good! But we i 
not find fault with that germ of discontent ; it is ingrained ip a 
nature; it appertains to humanity just as much as the Power ty 
speak or move; the desire for life, the love of beauty, it was 
planted in our hearts for a beneficent purpose, although it looks 
rather more like a curse than a blessing. That purpose jg to) 
evident to a thoughtful mind for me to attempt to point it out 
especially in a novel intended for the recreative, not the meditatiye 
hours. Evelyn could understand what the orphan felt, for she 
envied Lia now—what Lia did not know how to value; and perhays 
it was with an unacknowledged desire to make this known, that 
she exclaimed impulsively, ‘‘Oh, I wish I had always known you, 
like Lia! She never told me about you, and I did not know she had 
a mother, but now I hope you will let me come and see you often, 
I should so like it.”’ 

She smiled pensively, her mind had once more drifted back 
years and years ; but when this little speech was spoken, the look of 
abstraction faded off her face, the cold indifference was long gone. 
She looked at her steadfastly, examined her from head to foot ; ani 
with a freedom which somehow did not surprise the girl, she passed 
her hand over her hair, loosened it as if by magic, and the mcd, 
chesnut curls came tumbling down. ‘Then she took up one d 
them, and smiled softly, and she placed Evelyn’s hand on the 
table—they were standing near it—and laid her own beside it, aul 
gazed at both, as if reading some history in them. 

“They are the same shape,”’ said she, ‘‘ and your hair is light. 
brown, like mine. If I had another daughter besides Lia, you 
would be very like her.”’ 

‘Yes, very like!’ cried Lia, who had kept her position, and 
watched them closely, chuckling now and then, as if saying to her. 
self, ‘it is very good.’’ 

“Yes, very like, but your hands are whiter than Evelyn's, and 
your face is more beautiful than Evelyn’s.”’ 

Mrs. Sandringham started violently. 

‘‘Is your name Evelyn?’ she asked, eagerly, but tum 
ing away from Lia as if her voice sounded unpleasantly ap 
“It is—you say it is! Gracious Heaven! what a thought that 
starts! Oh, my poor foolish heart, you have not suffered enoug 


to go conjuring up such a wild hope, to be only cruelly blasted: 
And your name is Evelyn 2 How did you come to be called 


Evelyn ? Evelyn! Evelyn! I could go on repeating the blessed 
hame tor ever. Why did they call you so? I thought no one 
the wide world was Evelyn but my own baby darling, and she—*** 
must be dead, or she isyou. There it is again! Oh, what madnes: 
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And yet—and, yet, what soft eyes you have, and I think they are 
t like mine—what mine were when I was like you. Oh, why did I 
not ask that question before—have you a mother ?”’ 
) ‘No, I never had any mother but Lady Elizabeth.” 
‘Ah, my God, who can you be! You have never known a 
mother, and I have never known my child, for she was a baby when 
) Ilost her. And your name is Evelyn, the name that he and I 
; cave our first-born. I did think that there was no one had that 
name—it was so sacred to me—but my own baby darling. And 
you—like you, she would not know me now. Oh, cruel—cruel 
punishment! If you were my child—am I going mad with such a 
t & wild thought ?—but if you were my child, and something urges on 
: # the unlikely hope—to see you standing there a stranger to me, 
1 & without a word of love or fond embrace, almost as cold as Lia. Oh, 
: could my punishment be more bitter ?”’ 

) Evelyn was strangely touched; the lady’s agitation struck a 

chord in her heart. She was scarcely less agitated. Feelings new, 





{ indescribable, were surging within her bosom. She was so ready 
to believe that this was her mother—so ready to love her, to fling 
1 @ her arms round her neck, and call her mother, that she trembled 


with the fear it might not be so in the end. She had never known 
what it was to have a mother, and she had learned to love Lady 
Elizabeth as if she held that tender relation to her. But it seemed 
as if she could love this stranger in another way; perhaps not 
more, but differently. There was a strong attraction in the dark 
pathetic eyes, which lost all their cold, proud callousness when they 
rested on her; and already she felt as if she had an equal right with 
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_ Lia in this sweet lady’s heart. Mrs. Sandringham passed her arm 
round her, and turned her face to the light. 
: “Tt is such a sweet dream, I cannot bear to ask what your 
















other name is, fearing it will break away into air. I know I could 
> love you, if you were my child. And you are like me. Evelyn, I 
1 & feel that you are like me. My hair is brown, my eyes much of 
that colour, and our hands so like in shape. Can it be? Do 
you believe it? Do you feel as if you could love me as your 
mother ?”’ | | 
_ ‘Oh! yes—oh! yes, indeed! I loved you at once. I wished 
' & change places with Lia, that I might be your child.” . 
_ “Did you? Ah! my God, what does this mean! oo 
she stopped, put her hand over her eyes for a moment, then with- 
— drew it, and added, in a suppressed voice, speaking slowly, and as if 
With some difficulty—‘‘if you are my child, your name 1s Evelyn 
i Dormer. Oh! say it quickly, for Heaven's sake! I shall go mad 
it this hope is not to be——”” 
“ = my name is Evelyn Dormer!”’ 
—s 









cried Evelyn, too eager 
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to give her that assurance to wait for the sentence to he finished - 
and, with a delicious sense of happiness, she whispered ‘ Mother!” 

It had an electrical effect on Mrs. Sandringham. A flash of joy 
illuminated her face which changed its whole expression ; her fioure 
dilated, her arms were outstretched, but she let them fall again, and 
cried, a little frantically— aii iy 

‘Is it really true? You are not—oh! no, you would not qd 
it: I see it in your face. You are my child! Something drew me 
to you at once, and you say it was the same with you. Oh! Evelyn, 
my darling—my darling! now, at last, after all those years, 
my baby girl, my precious love! Ah! little I thought—in my 
arms once more—it is too much!’’ She kissed her repeatedly, 
passionately, and strained her to her heart. Tears were raining 
from her eyes, her whole frame shook with the force of her emotion; 
she held her in her arms, and pressed her against her heart, and 
murmured soft, tender, inexpressibly tender things, which did not 
seem to enter at Evelyn’s ears, but somehow found their way into 
and filled her soul with rapture. , 

It was a moment of no slight agitation to both—strangers, abso. 
lute strangers to each other an hour before, and now s0 near, 
Neither had any doubt of it. Neither cared to sift the prools, 
Belief, springing from natural instinct, was strong in each heart, 
and discarded all improbability. It was impossible for them to be 
mistaken. From the first moment of Mrs. Sandringham’s entrance, 
Evelyn had felt drawn towards her by some unaccountable impulse, 
and once the gaze of the latter rested on her face, it became 
fastened there, as if through her eyes alone the mother’s heart had 
sprung to her child. They had brought it about themselves. Pure 
instinct, not any external cause, except in so far as Eben ‘Trefanin's 
interference had been called such, had accomplished their reuntel, 
and, with that they were quite satisfied, and asked tor no further 
explanations. It was a time only for the tender exchanges of that 
newly-concealed love. They were all in all to each other. They 
thought not of Lia, nor of the outer world, engrossed utterly 12 
each other ; eye meeting eye, hand clasped in hand, they gavé them- 
selves up to the singing and delight of the moment, and Mrs. Sal- 
dringham forgot all the despair and bitterness of the previous hout 
in the little hoped-for joy of holding her child once more clasp 
her arms, close to her heart, never to part with her again. : 
put her out from her, and looked at her tenderly, searching!’ 
devouringly. wai 

‘* It seems so incredible! The little, helpless baby that I lett , 
an ayah’s arms in Calcutta, changed into a woman, almost a — 
and yet it is not sixteen years since we were parted. I want d 
step over those sixteen years, Evelyn, to go back to that bles 
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99 


time. There was none of this then, stroking her hair, ‘‘ a soft, white 
down only, but, oh ! what great wondering. eyes, that I used to ask 
a hundred questions of, and get for answer a most industrious 
staring, and such crowing, ond laughing, tears almost never. You 
were a very quiet child, they said, dink-~<senaocseles this will not do! 
You must love me, Evelyn, you must love me very much, my 
darling. Those sixteen years are a terrible gulf between us, 
sixteen enemies of mine, for they separated me froda my pet. But 
we are not strangers now. We know each other, don’t we? and 
you love me. Yes, I know; I see it in your eyes, darling. I have 
a craving, covetous heart, my own love, and I have panted for you 
during all those years, as only a mother can. Others have taught 
you to pray, to lisp your first feeble utterings, to say—no matter, 
that is not so bad as that we should meet each other just now, and 
not know each other. Oh, why did we not rush into each other’s 
arms, why did not instinct or something—but it came at last, it 
came at last! We could not have parted thus: and, now. Oh, 
now, What is there tha twill separate me from my child again?’ 
and with a convulsive clasp she had her in her arms once more, and 
with her head lying on her breast. Evelyn felt that indeed 
would be very hard to part with such a mother. 
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Waar I write is the result of large experience, much thought, anj 
close attention to the subject. It may seem trite—even needless— 
to those who have carefully studied it as I have; but there are, | 
presume to think, many to whom these ‘‘ Hints’ cannot but be 
useful. Those who have practised little, or not considered much 
will, I believe, thank me for them, and profit by them. | 

The art of horsemanship does not consist merely in knowing how 
to mount, how to hold the reins, how to sit with security and grace, 
nor how to compel the horse to walk that canters or gallops at the 
will of the rider. All these are indispensable. But there is also to 
be acquired the art of drawing forth the willing obedience of the 
animal. This is to be obtained only by a kind, temperate, and 
uniform treatment, and by a thorough knowledge of his habits and 
instincts. How different is a ride on a well-kept, well-used horse, 
who feels that he carries a friend, to one on a broken-spirited or 
timid creature, in whom ill-usage has produced many defects. In 
the former case, the exercise is as great a pleasure to the horse as to 
his rider. He sniffs the air, he pricks up his ears, he throws for. 
ward his feet with energy. Life has, to him, delights beyond his 
stall and his corn. The horse is naturally gentle, intelligent, aud 
affectionate; but these qualities are not sufficiently studied or 
appreciated. He is usually regarded merely as a means of health 
and pleasure to his owner, and not often is either gratitude, kint. 
ness, or sympathy extended to him in return. 

Occasionally horses are found vicious and unmanageable ; but 
defects of temper may generally be traced to the ill-treatment o 
some reckless master, some cruel trainer, or some ignorant grootl. 
Even in these cases, mild, but firm treatment, may render him 
gentle and tractable. 

SADDLING.—In saddling, the groom very frequently flings the 
saddle on the horse’s back, and at once proceeds to tighten the 
girths to the extent required. This causes the animal great 1ncoD- 
venience, which he resents by throwing back his ears, and trying © 
bite or kick his tormentor ; for which he is corrected in very stt0% 
language, if not by a blow, and his temper ruffled, to the discomfort 
of his rider. The horse, being accustomed to such rough treatment, 
endeavours, by puffing himself out, to lessen, in some degree, “ 
distress experienced from this mode of saddling ; and, in consequence 
when the rider has been on the road some half-hour, she finds het 
seat become loose and unsteady. Should the horse start oF shy, 
and the rider be inexperienced, she may lose her balance (in = 
case the saddle will turn round) and be precipitated to the grunt 
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The humane and experienced groom will place the saddle 
lightly on the back of the horse, patting him kindly as he does so. 
Then, drawing up the girths to within two holes of the required 
tightness, will so leave it for a quarter of an hour. By this time 
the saddle will be warm, when it may be tightened as much as 
necessary, without pain or discomfort to the animal, and, morecver, 
creatly lessening the chances of a wrung back or withers. 

A lady’s saddle should be placed more backward on the horse 
than a gentleman’s, to keep the heavy weight of the iron as far 
from the withers as possible. 

MounTING, AND Use oF THE Reins.—In mounting, place the 
left foot in the hand of the groom, resting the right hand on the 
pummel] of the saddle. Spring lightly, but surely, into the seat, 
neither throwing too much weight on the hand of the assistant, nor 
pulling at- the saddle; both are ungraceful, and, after a little 
practice, unnecessary. Let the groom arrange the habit carefully 
between the foot and the stirrup. If well arranged at first, it 
ought to remain so during the ride. The habit should never be 
pinned under the foot; it is sure to tear the skirt, and prevent it 
falling gracefully and easily. Seat yourself rather backward on 
the saddle, taking care that the figure be erect, and the shoulders 
perfectly square with your seat. ‘Take the reins in the left hand. 
If you ride on the curb, raise that first, leaving the left rein 
outside the hand, or between the third and fourth fingers,—the 
right side of the rein between the first and second fingers. Then 
raise the snaffle, leaving the left rein outside the hand, and the 
right with the curb, between the first and second fingers. Leave 
the snaffle looser than the curb, so as to hang gracefully in a 
festoon from the bit. Double all the four reins together over the 
forefinger, placing the thumb firmly on them. 

Should you prefer riding on the snaffle, which to an inex- 
perienced rider is perhaps safer, and certainly, in such a case, 
preferable for the horse, reverse the instructions above given, 
taking up the snaffle first, etc.—keep the elbows close to the body 
—not in young-lady fashion, so as to form a triangle with the 
waist, by which rounding and stooping of the shoulders is 
produced, and all power over the horse lost. The hands should 
always be kept low, as near the saddle as possible. In guiding 
the horse by the rein, use the hand only, from the wrist down- 
wards. Never use the arms. If you wish your horse to move to 
the right, bend the hand slightly inwards towards the body, so as to 
tighten the right rein, and loosen the left. If you wish him to 
Move to the left, depress your hand slightly, which will tighten the 
left rein and loosen the right. In both cases, keep the wrist 
unmoved. It should be done by the hand alone, and imperceptibly 
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—a slight balancing motion of the body, so slight as to be Felt, not 
seen, should accompany the action of the hand. 

The management of the reins is the greatest difficulty ig 
horsemanship, and, by some persons, it is a difficulty never ali 
gether overcome. Do not pull at a horse’s mouth. Work the 
reins continually very gently, and easily, but let there be no strain 
on him, or he will certainly learn to pull, and lose the gracefy) 
easy carriage of his head. A thoroughbred horse should have ey 
mouth so light that he may be ridden with a piece of packthread 
But a bad rider may teach him to pull, in a very few lessons, B 
working the mouth, I mean a light wavy motion of the hand, not 
tiring to the rider, and pleasing to the horse—to be acquired by 
practice and attention only. 

The reins should never be required to assist the seat—I mea 
that perfect balance that enables the rider to do what she will, 
without interfering with the action of the horse. The perfect rider 
should be able to bend her body down to the stirrup on the lef 
side, or down to the girth on the right, to throw her arms over. 
head, and yet her horse not swerve in the least. A lady who hasa 
perfect seat may throw her stirrup aside, and her reins across her 
horse’s neck, and yet be able to guide him by the mere balance a 
her body, whether in walking, cantering, trotting, or galloping. ] 
had almost forgotten to mention the whip. It should be carried u 
the right hand, and simply as an ornament. A good rider never 
requires it; a kind rider will never use it. The man who strikes 
the willing creature that carries him through heat and cold, 
through rain and wind, in spite of fatigue or thirst, degrades 
himself by the act. A lady—a lady, uses the hand that holds the 
whip but to pat and encourage. ‘ Poor fellow! Good horse!” 
will do more with the noble animal than the blow. 

CANTERING.—On first setting forth, the horse should be 
allowed to walk a short distance. Some riders gather up ther 
reins hastily, and before they have secured them properly, allow 
the animal to trot or canter off. Such a proceeding 3 often 
productive of mischief, sometimes of accident. A lady's hors 
should canter with the right foot. The left produces a rough 
unpleasant motion and ungraceful appearance. The whole body 
is jerked at every stride. Should the animal have been trained ® 
Canter with the left foot, a little perseverance will soon teach . 
better. Hold the rein so as to tighten it slightly om the lelt © 
of the mouth, touch (not hit) him gently on the right shouldet 
with the whip—sit well back in the saddle, so as not to anes 
weight on the shoulder. The horse will soon understand mse 
required of him. But if he does not, try again after an Interv / 
a few minutes. Straighten the reins immediately he throws 
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the right foot. Pat and encourage him with kind -words, but 
repeat the operation should he change his feet, which he may do 
before getting accustomed to his new step. The considerate rider 
will not compel him to canter too long at a time, for it is very 
fatiguing. That it is so, is easily proved by the fact that the steed 
of a lady too fond of cantering becomes weak in the forelegs, or 
what is commonly called ‘‘ groggy.”’ 

Trottinc.—Trotting, if well performed, is very graceful, but 
is more difficult to acquire than cantering. The rider should sit 
slightly more forward than for cantering, on, but not more forward 
than, the centre of the seat, pressing the knee firmly against the 
saddle, and keeping the foot perfectly straight (rather turned in 
than out) in the stirrup. She must rise slightly with every step of 
the animal, taking care to keep the shoulders quite square with the 
horse. ‘To lean over one side or the other, be the inclination ever so 
slight, or to bring forward one shoulder more than the other, has a 
very bad appearance. A good horsewoman will avoid the common 
error of leaning forward when trotting. It is not only very 
ungraceful, but in the attitude nearly all power is lost. The arms 
are comparatively useless. Should the horse stumble, the rider 
risks being thrown over his head. Her position deprives her of the 
power of assisting her horse to rise, whilst the additional weight 
thrown on his shoulders prevents him from helping himself. At all 
times, the broad part of the foot only should rest on the iron of the 
stirrup. 

Suyinc.—Should a horse shy, he does it generally from timidity. 
The common practice of forcing a horse to approach very near the 
object of alarm, is a foolish and useless abuse of power. He should 
be encouraged by words and patting on the neck, and above all by 
the fearlessness of his rider. A horse soon learns to depend greatly 
on his mistress. Should she start, or feel timid, he perceives it 
immediately, and will prick up his ears and look about him for the 
cause. On the other hand, I have known many real dangers 
encountered with safety, through the rider having sufficient presence 
of mind to break out into a snatch of song (all horses like singing), 
Which has diverted his attention from the object of fear. 

Rearinc.—Should a horse rear, lean the body forward, loosing 
the reins at the same moment ; press both hands, if necessary, on 
the mane. Should, however, a horse rear so as to endanger the 
safety of the rider, loosen well the rein, pass the whip from the 
right hand to the left, double up the right hand into a fist, and hit 
him between the ears. Show no fear, but trot on as though 
nothing had occurred. Turn his head towards home, and he will be 
certain to repeat his feat on a future occasion ! The above 
rarely necessary, and should only be done in a case of urgency. 
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—a slight balancing motion of the body, so slight as to be felt, rot 
seen, should accompany the action of the hand. 

The management of the reins is the greatest difficulty ip 
horsemanship, and, by some persons, it is a difficulty never ali) 
gether overcome. Do not pull at a horse’s mouth. Work the 
reins continually very gently, and easily, but let there be no strain 
on him, or he will,certainly learn to pull, and lose the grace 
easy carriage of his head. A thoroughbred horse should have his 
mouth so light that he may be ridden with a piece of packthread 
But a bad rider may teach him to pull, in a very few lessons, 8 
working the mouth, I mean a light wavy motion of the hand, not 
tiring to the rider, and pleasing to the horse—to be acquired by 
practice and attention only. 

The reins should never be required to assist the seat—I mea 
that perfect balance that enables the rider to do what she will, 
without interfering with the action of the horse. The perfect rider 
should be able to bend her body down to the stirrup on the lef 
side, or down to the girth on the right, to throw her arms over. 
head, and yet her horse not swerve in the least. A lady who hasa 
perfect seat may throw her stirrup aside, and her reins across her 
horse’s neck, and yet be able to guide him by the mere balance of 
her body, whether in walking, cantering, trotting, or galloping. | 
had almost forgotten to mention the whip. It should be carried im 
the right hand, and simply as an ornament. A good rider never 
requires it ; a kind rider will never use it. The man who strike 
the willing creature that carries him through heat and cold 
through rain and wind, in spite of fatigue or thirst, degrades 
himself by the act. A lady—a lady, uses the hand that holds we 
whip but to pat and encourage. ‘“ Poor fellow! Good horse!” 
will do more with the noble animal than the blow. 

CANTERING.—On first setting forth, the horse should be 
allowed to walk a short distance. Some riders gather up thet 
reins hastily, and before they have secured them properly, allor 
the animal to trot or canter off. Such a proceeding 3s often 
productive of mischief, sometimes of accident. A lady's horse 
should canter with the right foot. The left produces 4 roug 
unpleasant motion and ungraceful appearance. The whole y 
is jerked at every stride. Should the animal have been trained 10 
canter with the left foot, a little perseverance will soon teach os 
better. Hold the rein so as to tighten it slightly on the lett vi 
of the mouth, touch (not hit) him gently on the right shou 
With the whip—sit well back in the saddle, so as not weet 
Weight on the shoulder. The horse will soon understand eae 
required ofhim. But if he does not, try again after an interva* 
a few minutes, Straighten the reins immediately he throws ° 
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the right foot. Pat and encourage him with kind words, but 
repeat the operation should he change his feet, which he may do 
before getting accustomed to his new step. The considerate rider 
will not compel him to canter too long at a time, for it is very 
fatiguing. That it is so, is easily proved by the fact that the steed 
of a lady too fond of cantering becomes weak in the forelegs, or 
what is commonly called ‘‘ groggy.”’ 

Trotrinc.—Trotting, if well performed, is very graceful, but 
is more difficult to acquire than cantering. The rider should sit 
slightly more forward than for cantering, on, but not more forward 
than, the centre of the seat, pressing the knee firmly against the 
saddle, and keeping the foot perfectly straight (rather turned in 
than out) in the stirrup. She must rise slightly with every step of 
the animal, taking care to keep the shoulders quite square with the 
horse. ‘l'o lean over one side or the other, be the inclination ever so 
slight, or to bring forward one shoulder more than the other, has a 
very bad appearance. A good horsewoman will avoid the common 
error of leaning forward when trotting. It is not only very 
ungracetul, but in the attitude nearly all power is lost. The arms 
are comparatively useless. Should the horse stumble, the rider 
risks being thrown over his head. Her position deprives her of the 
power of assisting her horse to rise, whilst the additional weight 
thrown on his shoulders prevents him from helping himself. At all 
times, the broad part of the foot only should rest on the iron of the 
stirrup. 

Suyine.—Should a horse shy, he does it generally from timidity. 
The common practice of forcing a horse to approach very near the 
object of alarm, is a foolish and useless abuse of power. He should 
be encouraged by words and patting on the neck, and above all by 
the fearlessness of his rider. A horse soon learns to depend greatly 
on his mistress. Should she start, or feel timid, he perceives it 
immediately, and will prick up his ears and look about him for the 
cause. On the other hand, I have known many real dangers 
encountered with safety, through the rider having sufficient presence 
of mind to break out into a snatch of song (all horses like singing), 
Which has diverted his attention from the object of fear. 

Rearinc.—Should a horse rear, lean the body forward, loosing 
the reins at the same moment ; press both hands, if necessary, on 
the mane. Should, however, a horse rear so as to endanger the 
safety of the rider, loosen well the rein, pass the whip from the 
right hand to the left, double up the right hand into a jist, and hit 
him between the ears. Show no fear, but trot on as though 
nothing had occurred. Turn his head towards home, and he wil be 
Certain to repeat his feat on a future occasion! The above 
tarely necessary, and should only be done in a case of urgency. 
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A lady rode a spirited thoroughbred horse. She had been jj} 
for a short time, and the groom had been ordered to exercise him 
every day. Recovered from her indisposition, the lady again 
mounted her favourite. She had not proceeded far on her tke 
before she encountered one of those high trucks often seep jp 
country towns. At sight of this the horse reared fearfully. Hig 
rider pressed all her weight on him, and he descended, but onl 
to rise still higher. As she cast up her eyes, she saw his fore feet 
pawing the air above her head. He stood so erect that she almost 
fell backwards. The bystanders screamed,—the groom rode up: 
‘* Drop off! ma’am, oh! pray drop off!’ he exclaimed, adding, in 
the excitement of the moment, a truth he might have concealed, “I 
always do !’’ The lady fortunately preserved her presence of mind: 
she shifted her whip, and struck the horse with all her force between 
the ears. He descended instantly. Then (it was the first and last 
time she ever struck him), she beat him with her whip, and rode on 
as though nothing had happened. On inquiry, it was discovered 
that the groom had taken the horse out for exercise three times, had 
each time encountered a truck, and had each time dropped off 
behind when the horse reared, which he did at first through fear, but 
afterwards through ‘‘ trickiness,’’ for the purpose of getting home. 

Kicx1xe.—Should a horse kick, take care to keep him well in 
hand. He cannot kick unless he throws his head down; and he 
cannot do that if the reins are not held carelessly loose. A 
practised rider can always tell when a horse is about to kick, by a 
peculiar motion of his body. It is instantaneous, but unmistake- 
able. The best-tempered horse may kick occasionally, from a rub 
of the saddle, or pressure on the withers. The animal should not 
be beaten, but the cause of his misconduct inquired into. . 

Dismountinc.—The ride being over, the horse should stand in 
the stable with the girths loosened, but the saddle untouched on his 
back, for at least twenty minutes, until cool, when it may be 
removed without inconvenience. Should the animal, if usually 
quiet, have misbehaved in any manner, the cause will generally 
appear as soon as the saddle is removed. Snatching the saddle 
from the horse’s back while it is still heated often produces swell. 
ings, particularly if the skin be at all irritated by friction. The 
saddle should be sponged and dried, either in the sun, or by the 
harness-room or kitchen fire, before being put away. This precal 
tion prevents the stuffing from hardening. A humane rider will 
always attend to the lining of the saddle, for a wrung back must be 
sad pain. <A horse will shrink from the slightest touch of a finger! 
on the injured part: what must, then, be the torture of the weight 
ofa saddle and rider? We owe much pleasure to our saddle-horse; 
should we not do all we can to preserve him from pain ! 
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I cannot conclude without dwelling a little further on the 
ower of kindness over the horse. I believe, from experience, that 
almost anything can, in time, be done by gentleness and considera- 
tion,—not the consideration of weakness, usually termed “ spoiling,’’ 
but the consideration prompted by admiration and love for God’s 
creatures, —pity for helplessness,—and that true generosity which 
should always accompany power. I once saw an instance that will 
exemplify what I say. A beautiful Irish mare, almost thorough- 
bred, had been ridden as a hunter, and afterwards by a lady. Being 
somewhat too high in her paces, it was intended to put her with 
another into harness. Immediately the coachman attached her to 
the carriage (an open one), she threw herself down on the stones of 
the stable-yard,—she was whipped up, and again attached to the 
carriage, and again threw herself down. While the second course of 
whipping was being administered, a compassionate housemaid ran 
into the drawing-room, and informed her mistress of what was 
ging on. The lady immediately walked round through the 
garden, ordered the horse to be conveyed to the stable, and, on the 
following day stood by the creature, feeding her with bread, and 
patting her silky neck while she was being attached to the carriage. 
Then, taking the reins in her own hand, slipping them through her 
fingers as she passed the animal, stroking and caressing her as she 
went, she drove out of the stable-yard, to the great astonishment of 
the coachman. ‘This creature in a few days became a perfectly 
trained carriage horse. She was, of course, awkward at first, but 
never obstinate. 
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SOME DINNERS IN ROME 


Tuat I may disappoint no expectations, I will frankly state a 
once, that notwithstanding the title at the head of this page, we 
shall, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, very often not dine 
at all—never, certainly, at the customary places of Anglo-Saxon 
resort. The ‘‘ Hotel Angleterre’’ is an excellent establishment 
with an exceptionable table dhéte; so likewise are the “ Teles 
Brittanique,’’ ‘‘'The Minerva,” and one or two others. Their 
society, too, may, like Cesar’s wife, be above suspicion; still ] 
seldom dine at these places, notwithstanding that one of them 
(that near the Piazza del Popolo) is distinguished as being the 
especial resort of the English nobility, who (1 should inform 
those who may on this account intend going there) never appear at 
the table @hote, but take their meals in their own private apart. 
ments. Perhaps it is this that mduces many to prefer the rival 
establishment near the Piazza di Spagna, where a titled member of 
our aristocracy may be daily seen sitting and dining with the 
cuests. It is currently reported in Rome that he is under an 
engagement to the master of the hotel to attend daily to give a tone 
to the society, and in consideration of his so doing, he is allowed 
free rations ; but Rome is such a slanderous place that I had rather 
not vouch for the truth of the statement. Notwithstanding the 
advantages offered by these establishments, I would again state 
that I do not purpose often dining at them. I see little advantage 
in going a thousand miles to make the acquaintance of my own 
countrypeople. In preference, I shall get my dinners in all the odd 
and out-of-the-way places—where my avocations as a painter may 
chance for the moment to lead me—sometimes in the prisons, some- 
times in the streets, occasional] y in the far-off Campagnia, and i 
pestilential swamps of the Maremma, where it is necessary to eat 
frequently, as the danger from the miasma is much greater while 
fasting than at other times ; therefore whatI have, with perhaps some 
exuberance of phrase, termed ‘ dinners,’ will often prove nothing 
more than an occasional reference to the contents of my canteel, 
made under very inconvenient circumstances, and in not the mos 
select or reputable companionship. Sometimes, though but seldom, 
I am fortunate enough to get an invitation to a Palazzo, or even © 
the Vatican, but not to the gorgeous apartments on the principal 
floor, where the noble guard may be seen assembled in the ante 
room—not to eat of the meal of that trembling, miserable old maz, 
Who looks hesitatingly at every dish, and often will not partake ol 
the simplest food till he has seen half of it eaten before him. 3 
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may lift his three fingers to a kneeling city, with the ever-repeated 
« [rbi et ordi” (to the city, to the world) : is there no benediction 
shat will exorcise than phantom, causeless fear? is there no bless. 
ing that will extend to his own meal? He is struck senseless in the 
hasilica, and carried by lackeys to his apartments ; the oft-repeated 
rote has so impressed itself on his brain, that, in his fatuity, think- 
ing he is addressing the populace, he lifts the three fingers, and 
drones forth “Urbi e¢ orbi.’? Cannot he participate in his own 
benediction? Cannot he partake of the gifts of that beneficent 
Providence he assumes to represent, without peeping to see if 
Death is in that pottage? No, I will not dine with him, though 
the three fingers and the droning voice be raised for my especial 
behoof. 

“Urbiet orbi.”’ Is there no spot between the city and the wide 
world beyond on which that benediction may alight? Cannot it 
rest on that pestilential marsh in the angle between the Tiber and 
the sea, where the atmosphere is so deadly that delinquent priests 
and others, whom it may be convenient to remove without the 
scandal of a public execution, are sent to the death that a few 
months will certainly bring? Not that angle on the southern side 
of the river, where lies Ostia—that is bad enough, Heaven knows! 
still life may, under some favourable conditions, be sustained 
there; but that empty angle on the northern bank, lymg to the 
left of the road to Civita Vecchia, and where you may see the 
chained and dying convicts crawling to their daily work—one or 
two of them, perhaps, to drop on the road, and never to return and 
the pale spectre of a man in the priestly garb, ostensibly there in 
discharge of spiritual functions to the chained convicts, but in fact 
their companion and fellow-prisoner. He, poor wretch, had no 
Vocation for his office ; he took upon himself vows that he was un- 
able to fulfil, and circumstances being against him—probably, also, 
an influential family, he has been thus doomed. Cannot the 
benediction rest on this deadly marsh? Yes. The strange, un- 
earthly visage—the trembling limb, the shrunken form—mark its 
Presence for the first six months; then the burning fever—the 
Swollen, protruding tongue—the joints racked by neuralgia, and 
alterwards the paralysed limb, the seared brain, and “ Urbc et orbi,”’ 
not from those three fingers, but that thrice-blessed benediction that 
Heaven sends on all alike. 

‘This part of the Maremma is marked by characteristics peculiar 
to itself. On the eastern side rises a long range of upland country, 
the sides of which are covered with verdure of a luxuriance amount- 
ing to wildness. On the other side, to. an extent almost as far as 
the eye can reach, stretch out long flats of land as level as the sur- 
lace of a lake, with scarcely a sign of human habitation or a tree to 
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break tne sullen uniformity of the landscape. In the extreme dis. 
tance, the intensely blue sea, studded with glittering, fairy like 
islands, seems to sleep as still and quiet as the blue sky above 
Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the place, especially tea 
pedestrian traveller, is its silent, death-like stillness. Yoy may 
pass for days through the country, and hear not a sound or see a 
human being, unless you chance to light upon a gang of chained 
convicts, employed in mending the single road that traverses the 
district. The effect of this strange stillness is yet further enhanced 
by the almost utter absence of towns, villages, or human habits. 
tions ; sometimes you seem to be approaching a hamlet or a collec. 
tion of huts, but on coming nearer it proves to be the crumbling 
ruins of an ancient city, the very name of which has passed away, 
or perhaps a cluster of Etruscan sepulchres. This absence of all sions 
of living beings, added to a consciousness of the pestilential nature 
of the atmosphere, exerts a peculiar influence on the imagination 
—one seems to be treading some region of romance or ideal land of 
the poets, rather than the surface of the living, moving, working.-day 
world. Yet this place, so pestilential, so deserted, is still the most 
fertile, and at one time must have been the most populous in Italy. 
Continually do you come upon ruins that mark the sites of what 
were once the chief cities of their respective kingdoms—the ancient 
Etruscan capitals of Canose, Cornuto, and Cere, may all be passed 
in the compass of a moderate day’s walk. 

Many years since, when, in fact, quite a boy, I wandered alone 
over this district, (I was on a walking expedition to Italy, and a 
leaving Viterbo, a distance of some sixty miles from the Eternal 
City, I took the wrong road, and continued in it till I found myselt 
in the desert—through which I found my way, sleeping on the 
ground at night, and subsisting on what provisions I had with me) 
in four days to Rome. I was led to revisit the place, partly to 
revive the reminiscences of my boyhood, and partly in search of an 
unopened tumuli belonging to the ancient Etruscans and the races 
that preceded them. Being aware that the convict establishment Ww 
to be found in some secluded corner of the country, I determined to 
explore it as far as might be practicable. I had heard that the 
place was rigidly guarded, to prevent all access or escape ; and 8? 
indeed it proved to be, for after skirting the marshy district (that J 
rightly concluded must be the place I was in search of) for some 
miles, I found every pathway leading into it effectually stoppel, 
either by masonry or impenetrable fencing, and all attempts to get 
across the country in other places rendered abortive by deep 
cuttings filled with marsh water. The country was flat, dreary 
and uninviting in the extreme, its chief feature being the extensivt 
pools of black stagnant water that give to the place the name of t 
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Stagno de Maccarese. Above, the sky was without a cloud, and the 
heat of the blazing midsummer sun was almost tropical in its 
intensity. After skirting the enclosed land for two or three miles, I 
sould see, at the distance of about half a mile, a range of low huts, 
and occasionally, when the hedges permitted it, several moving 
fioures, engaged apparently in some occupation in the ditches, and 
one of them appeared to be keeping abreast of me, and observing my 
movements, at a point somewhat nearer. I continued to walk in 
the same direction till I came upon a path leading directly into the 
marsh, and towards the low line of cottages mentioned above. It 
yas what I had long been in search of; but on my essaying to 
enter, I was stopped by a man armed with a carbine, demanding 
my business. Not being able to give a very explicit answer to his 
imperative ‘‘ Cosi voledi,”’ and being told by him that I was 
trespassing in being even where I was, I had no option but to 
change my course. Not feeling inclined to return by the path I 
had already traversed, I took a direction that would, after a couple 
of hours’ walking, bring me on the road to Palo, at which place I 
should find a conveyance to Civita Vecchia. After proceeding about 
a quarter of a mile, I came to a rough shed, or rather, a wall of up- 
nght planks, with a sloping roof, and a bench beneath, something 
like what may be seen in the smaller railway stations. The place 
dfering a shelter from the burning mid-day sun, I gladly availed 
nyself of the advantages it afforded for a rest, and for discussing the 
contents of my canteen. After being seated for about five minutes, 
I was interrupted by the entrance of a man carrying a small sack. 
After putting it down, and wishing me the usual “ good-day,’’ he 
proceeded to inspect me with that inquiring look which seems to 
say, ‘‘ How did you get here, and what on earth do you want?” In 
dealing with the lower order of Italians, no manner will do unless 
it is perfectly unheedful and self-possessed ; so, beyond returning the 
‘alutation, I took no notice of the man’s presence. In a few 
minutes a peculiar clanking sound made me aware of the approach 
ofa gang of chained convicts, who, in another moment, came into 
the shed, and, ranging themselves along the bench, obliged me to 
vacate my place. “While this was going on the man opened the 

sack, and with a wooden ladle proceeded to portion off to each his 

‘hare of the raw beans that formed its contents—the poor starved 

‘etches holding in turn their hollowed joined hands for their 

espective portions. After the beans had been allotted, about a 

ladleful remained at the bottom, which the overseer was apparently 
desirous of taking away unobserved. In this, however, he was not 
“uccessful, as, the moment he twisted up the sack, the whole gang 
*t up such an unanimous yelping in token of disapproval, that he 
"as fain to untwist it again, and to distribute the remainder. 
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These convicts, who, by the implements they brought with them 
were evidently employed in mending the roads, were either under. 
gomg the first period of their sentence, or were selected from the 
few whose constitutions do not so readily succumb to the endemic 
of the place, as, with the exception of one of them who seemed ty 
loathe his food, though there were unmistakable signs of the marsh 
fever visible in their countenances, they were still able to work, 
and, as it appeared, to eat. The scene I have just described made 
me leave off my own meal, as I could not bring myself to eat my 
sandwiches in the midst of the hungry, hankering glances of the 
lookers-on ; so, after a few minutes, I recommenced my walk. | 
had not proceeded above two hundred paces, when I perceived 
approaching me, at some distance, a person who appeared from his 
garb to belong to the priesthood, and who, as far as I could discen, 
was engaged in eating something as he walked, which he put away 
on my approach. His worn and faded garments and feeble gait 
made the poor man’s appearance miserable in the extreme; and on 
coming nearer, it was plainly discernible, from the attenuated 
form, the sunken yellow cheek, and the staring eyes, that the fever 
had proceeded far on its deadly mission. The general solitude of 
the country rendering a salutation of some sort almost a maiter of 
common politeness, I accosted him, and endeavoured to open a con- 
versation. He was not, however, disposed to be communicative, 
apparently rather from a kind of drowsy listlessness that seemed to 
pervade his faculties than from positive disinclination. 

The next morning I breakfasted in Civita Vecchia. From what 
cause it proceeds I know not, but this town, though situated 1 
close contiguity to the worst parts of the Maremma, enjoys a col 
parative immunity from the fever. 

I had long entertained a wish to visit the Roman prisons, those 
more especially set apart for political offenders. ‘The request had, 
however, always been refused, with the assurance that there existel 
within the entire Roman territory no such places. This being the 
usual reply from Roman officials to inconvenient applications, 
paid but little attention to it, as I had it on what I considered 
unexceptionable authority that political prisoners were known t0 
confined somewhere—it was believed either at Citta Castellana, 
at Palo; but all access to them was denied, more especially so since 
the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s work on the prisons of Naples. 

T have now reason to believe that the locality I visited 2 the 
marshes was none other than the place of detention for politic . 
offenders ; if so, the fact would reconcile the apparently conflicting 
statements, that, on the one hand, there were no political prise 


and, on the other, that places of the kind, to which access was 10l- 
bidden, were known to exist. 
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The “Carcere’’ at Civita Vecchia being set apart for criminal 
flons and arsenal convicts only, my application to inspect the 
‘nterior was readily granted. Shortly before mid-day, the keeper 
took me into the ward appropriated to the worst criminals. This 
apartment consisted of one long corridor, which, in respect of light, 
deanliness, and ventilation, certainly left little to be desired—a 
state of things that, in a temperature like that of an Italian mid- 
summer, is not to be lightly appreciated. Ranged along the entire 
length of the wall, at distances about four feet apart, were a series 
of sloping planks, intended for sleeping on; and chained to them by 
the ankle and wrist, but in such a manner as to allow of an erect 
posture, were one hundred and eighty prisoners. I well remember, 
some years ago, having occasion to sketch the figure of a tiger, 
and going for that purpose to a showman’s menagerie, at the time 
situated where Albert Gate now stands, at Knightsbridge. On the 
woman in charge taking me into the room, or den, in which the 
beasts were kept, they instantly darted up from the keen expectant 
posture which they had previously assumed, and greeted me with a 
percing chorus of yells and shrieks, that was only put a stop to by 
the proprietress twice striking the door sharply with a thick cane. 
Singularly similar was the scene I witnessed on entering this prison 
ward. The first elimpse of a stranger produced a chorus of piercing, 
almost shrieking noises, precisely similar to that from the beasts in 
the menagerie. In the case of the animals, I presume the outcry 
was intended as a defiance—with the prisoners it was merely the 
act of begging, each one endeavouring to drown his neighbour's 
voice by the vehemence of his “‘ datemi, Signore,”’ ‘‘ Sono fame,” 
“datemi, Signore.’? The resemblance to the scene in the menagerie 
was carried still further by the keeper striking his cane loudly on the 
wall to enforce silence, when the vociferations at once ceased—each 
hand, however, being still kept held out rigidly and mechanically, 
though I was at a distance of perhaps fifty yards ; and on passing, 
each face assumed that half-smiling, half plaintive look, which I 
have only observed in perfection in Italian beggars. It is a matter 
of no small difficulty to pass a number of men, unquestionably 
undergoing great privations, without making an effort to relieve 
them ; but to give to so many was out of the question, while to 
sve to a few would have been cruelty to the rest. So we passed on 
0 the next ward. Here the prisoners, either in consequence of 
their offences having been less grave, or that they had completed 
a larger portion of their sentences, were chained by the leg only, 
and having the free use of their hands, were allowed to earn what 
infling sums they were: able by knitting stockings. These also 

gged, but not so vociferously as the others. hj 
The third ward being used as the infirmary, contained something 
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nearer approaching to bedding than the first two, and each of its 
occupants might be seen coiled up on his pallet, covered with a yy> 
The general ailment seemed to be the malaria of the marshes— 
sometimes taking the form of ague, and at others, that of gaol op 
typhus fever. The begging, though much less loud, was almost a 
general as in the first ward—less loud, certainly, for many there 
were that were already past speech, and some that were delirious 
One poor, stricken wretch, held out his hand as I passed, though 
quite speechless, and unable to raise his head, or to turn his clazed 
eye upon me. | 

It was difficult to ascertain the exact degree of crime for which 
these men were incarcerated. If you question them, they will all 
boast of themselves as murderers of the blackest dye, exaggerating 
the number and the heinousness of their offences to almost 
impossible proportions. Something of this depravation of the instinct 
to excel may be observed amongst all criminals, especially when 
they are kept herded together. Some countenance, however, was 
given to the truth of their boastings by one man (who was allowed 
a certain degree of liberty, and who was engaged in washing clothes 
in the yard) informing me, on my asking the occasion of his punish 
ment, that it was for—and, instead of finishing his sentence, giving 
an expressive slash across his throat with what was intended to 
represent a knife. He had murdered his wife, and had been 
sentenced for eight years, seven of which had expired, and in one 
more he would be a free man. The keeper, who had left me while 
I was speaking, returned in a few minutes, accompanied by two 
others, one bearing a bag of beans, and another a basket filled with 
portions of the coarsest bread, intended for the mid-day meal of the 
prisoners of the two first wards—the sick being allowed a special 
dietary. The coarse bread I have mentioned was given only to 
such as had earned it by their knitting ; to the others were allotted 
the beans only. On returning to the ward in which the worst 
criminals were confined, the first thing that presented itself was two at 
the chained wretches struggling on the ground—rolling over, biting, 
and tearing each other’s hair in mortal fury—the others looking 
as unconcernedly as if it were a circumstance of daily occurrence. 
The keeper, too, regarded it apparently in the same light, and, 
beyond a growling imprecation, took no further notice. Afterwards, 
he told me that in the moments immediately preceding feeding: 
tame, such contests are of frequent occurrence, but that directly 
atter they have eaten their beans and drunk their water, the ™ 
coil themselves quietly on their pallets, and sleep away the 
pemannner of the day. One thing that contrasted singularly with 
aaa the rooms was the decorated altar at the " 
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which I was told a priest officiated once a fortnight, and dispensed 
therefrom the sacraments to his manacled congregation. 

Being informed that a bag of the dried black figs of the country 
would be the thing most appreciated by the prisoners, and the 
_ easiest of distribution, I sent for one, and, amidst a most fearful 
clamour of gratitude, took my departure for Rome. 

My two last dinners were rather meagre ones; but this evening 
I dine with the Maggior Domo at the Vatican. The Maggior 
Domo has been a fortunate man. The son of a small farmer 
(Roman slander says a bandit) of Terracina, he has risen in the 
world; and, instead of the goatskin leggings and the sheepskin coat, 
is to be seen now in scarlet, purple, and point-lace. He has 
amassed, it is said, above a million of money. He is supreme in 
Rome. Princes and dukes bearing names great in history will 
watch his expression as he passes—whether he smiles graciously, or 
whether he utterly ignores their existence. The poor old man who 
lifts the three fingers and drones forth ‘‘ Urbi et orbi’’ is a mere 
infant in his hands; he is one of the most subtle and accomplished 
politicians in Europe. Like all who rise in the world, the Maggior 
Domo is a much-vituperated man. He is accounted the most cruel 
and mplacable of tyrants. Scarcely a man or woman in that city 
but looks for the time when their, or some other assassin’s, knite 
will be at his throat. The Maggior Domo is an unfortunate man. 
Persistent and immovable in a long course of disastrous policy, he 
changes not, not even a tittle; but is still persistent and immovable 
though every one of his schemes have come to nought, all his efiorts 
have proved abortive, and he himself be now vainly butteting the 
sireain that must shortly carry him to that crashing destruction the 
sound of which is already in his ears. So it seems to vulgar eyes 
at least; but what if the vulgar eyes are wrong ! What if the 
penetration and address that have raised that man from the grade 
of a tiller of the eround to the most influential position in the 
Catholic world, should also have imparted to his mental vision a 
superhuman keenness, enabling him to discern that the end is not 
yet; and that his part in the complicated game now being played 
8 to hold on, unswerving and unflinching, himself the only seeing- 
one amidst a world of blind? And, after all, it can but be said of 
him, that he has continued things as he found them, in opposition 
to all change. The Maggior Domo is a master of self-possession. 
But one hour after the news had reached him of Garibaldi’s success 
in Sicily, he passed half-an-hour in conversing with me on 
indifferent topics; and in the quiet of that grey eye, and the calm 
of that placid mouth, no one would have divined that he—and 
almost he only—was in possession of intelligence fraught with fatal 
Consequences to his life-long policy, and, with it, to the Papacy. 
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22 SOME DINNERS IN ROME 
The Maggior Domo is a comely man, and evidently is not 
unconscious of it. He has an ensemble that strikes at a glance— 
one of those faces that instantaneously attracts and fixes the eye of 
the beholder—so much so that you may be in his presence, again 
and again, without marking that his tailor is the best in Basie or 
noticing the elegant figure, the choice texture of his silken raiment 
or the fine, delicate, but somewhat claw-like hand. Yet, analyse 
that face, examine it feature by feature, and, excepting in its clear 
pale complexion, it differs but little from half the faces you will 
meet in the next street of the Trastevere. The forehead is 
developed enough, but not remarkably so; the nose is gently 
aquiline; the lips firmly pressed together, but mobile and 
expressive ; the eye, generally supposed to be black, is a deep iron 
erey, almost blue; the hair, black, glossy, and gently waved~ 
perhaps the most noticeable part of the physiognomy is the 
sensitiveness and expression contained in the sharply-cut orbit of 
the eye, exceeding in this respect what may be seen in the portrait 
of Gevartius in our National Gallery. It is a kaleidoscopic 
countenance—beautiiul in the whole, but almost meaningless in 
the parts—changeable too. At business, in the morning, that face 
is quiet, polite, and attentive to all you say ; in general convers. 
tion, it is animated and earnest. In listening, it changes ts 
expression, and harmonises with every word you utter; and those 
who ought to know say that that mobile pleasing countenance 
flashes terribly on occasions, and on certain elevated dignitaries to, 
who wear similar vestments to himself, and who have not seldom 
been scared bodily out of the Council Chamber of the sacrel 
conclave when they have opposed his will. | 
The Magzior Domo would appear to be a kindly man. In bis 
anie-room may be seen persons of every station, but mostly 0 the 
lowest, waiting for a conference; and the poorest sheepskin-clad 
shepherd may be seen seated in the gold and crimson chair at the 
small table with the most kindly-mannered and attentive “ 
listeners. The Maggior Domo is a man of taste. He has a choice 
collection of works of art and antiquities; his diamonds would il 
queens with envy. It is said that he invests all his monty ™ 
diamonds, that his property may be portable when occasion comes 
for flight ; but, to judge from that composed visage, he contemplate 
anything rather than flight. He is a polite man. If I am taken 
to visit an English country gentleman, who has in his dining-1°P 
a few impudent imitations of old masters’ pictures, though J am 
painter, he never asks my opinion, but authoritatively informs 7 
that ‘‘ This is a Titian ; those three are Raphaels ; and the one “ 
the top of the room is a Michael Angelo,” The Maggior Dot 
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his own. An agreeable, he is yet a wary, man; he lets you choose 


your own conversation—he never leads it ; he exhibits the most 
special interest in all your affairs ; and if you are of a sancuine 
temperament and easily impressed, you flatter yourself that he has 
occasionally taken you into his inmost confidence, and you leave his 
resence thinking what an agreeable man the Maggior Domo is, 
and surely how much maligned. But notwithstanding the well 
sustained composure of that countenance, the sweet, silvery voice, 
the ready confidence, and the abounding politeness of his demeanour, 
something tells me that I had better have any one for my enemy 
than he, and that, reversing Lord Palmerston’s famous apothegm, 
it is fortunate for me I do not say ‘* Civzs Romanum sum.’ 
This evening I dine with the Maggior Domo. I am received, 
at the bottom of the grand staircase, by an officer of gendarmes, 
who says something to the Swiss guard, and I am invited to ascend. 
Qn each landing are what look like two gigantic headsmen, in 
flaming scarlet and yellow uniforms, and carrying huge choppers, 
or more properly, battle-axes. A solitary ascent on a wide stair- 
case, with such surroundings, is rather stimulative to the imagina- 
tion. In companionship it would be nothing more than ascending the 
steps toa Museum; but the width and height of the flight, the 
guards, the architecture, and other accompaniments, make me feel 
smething of a Strafford or a Charles the First sort of sensation. 
The headsmen on the landing keep their eyes fixed right upon you, 
and seem to mark you for their own. They let you pass, certainly, 
but only to hand you over to those on the next landing. You pass 
the superb entrance to the papal apartments, when the line of 
headsmen culminates in a knot of about half-a-dozen of them, and 
then ceases. Another flight, and you are at the top. Here some 
lacqueys come from the ante-room to receive and pass you on to the 
lext apartment, where are two functionaries in plain black, who 
look so grave and impressive that I don’t know whether I am 
expected to bow to them or not. I am conducted by these into 
another apartment, where are two ecclesiastics—bishops—not attired 
like our Right Reverends, in sombre raiment, but in radiant silk 
of brightest mauve. I did not catch the exact titles of these two 
dignitaries, but they sounded something like Violetta and Mauvaise, 
in partibus injidelium. In a moment or two entered the Maggior 
Domo himself, attired partly in black and partly in scarlet. The 
Preliminary ten minutes before dinner are occupied in showing me, 
and asking my opinion on, the contents of the cabinets—rare anti- 
iWitles—Greek cameos, neillo work, and exquisite carvings by 
Cellini. J say, asking ‘‘ my opinion,” but the fact was I went 
Into the room a novice, and left it (in my own opinion at least) a 
“lNoisseur. Dinner is announced, and we pass into the dining 
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apartment. Beyond the contents of the cabinets the suite of 
= ; of 
apartments offered little for notice. Like Italian rooms genera] 
they were scantily furnished, and being at the top of the buildin, 
they were not so lofty as might be desirable—indeed, it js under, 
stood that they were selected by the Maggior Domo solely on aceon 
of the facilities they afford for constant access to the Papal apart. 
ments, situated immediately beneath. Roman slander says, they 
are conveniently placed for that day when he shall ‘fly into ths 
inner chambers to hide himself.’’ Be that as it may, they more 
than compensate for any internal drawback by the magnificey 
view they afford of the surrounding country. I had expected by: 
a dull look-out into the Vatican quadrangle, instead of which ya 
an uninterrupted panorama of the magnificent chain of Apennines 
from Albano to Soracte, that, stretching half across the hori, 
seemed to fill the whole length of the window from top to bottom 
with a mass of blue mountains, villages, and vineyards, all glowing 
in the tints of an Italian sunset. The dinner was strictly afte 
the French fashion—the usual soup, entrées, &c. I am nit 
**well-up ’’ in the names of French dishes, but I remember ther 
was an excellent light herb soup, with a pyramid of grated Pur. 
mesan cheese in the centre—I think they call it ménistra, Then 
the usual entrées, and a haunch of the delicious venison of the 
chevreuil, a small deer of the Campagnia ; birds also ; and especially 
worthy of notice, a dish of very minute ones, Becca ficos (or fy. 
peckers), a bird about the size of a sparrow, but so esteemed 1 
Italy that it is eaten with no small amount of reverence and cer 
mony. Of that exact ceremony, perhaps, my limited observatiol 
does not allow of my speaking authoritatively ; but it seemed to be 
the correct mode of procedure first to look at the bird, as it hes a 
your plate, for a second or two, with an expression of calm ant. 
pation—then wipe your finger and thumb with the napkin—wit 
that finger and thumb take the bird by the beak as you would an 
olive, only with more oravity—and put it wholly and bodily m0 
your mouth. I believe that the orthodox mode is to swallow! 
entire, as some do oysters, or in any case, to bite it but once; we ‘ 
have some doubts about the capacity of the cesophagus for this is 
I did not conform in this latter point ; but it certainly was excellent 
—another would have been acceptable, but it would not pare 
been en regle. Italian wines are not generally good, nor ind 
potable, less from any inherent defect in the place of their gto 
than from want of proper culture. While in France and Germaly 
the vineyards are as well kept as gardens, in Italy they are® 
mass of tangled weed and undergrowth. Nevertheless, there 
some tolerable vintages there: Velletri, when good, is equal to a 
sillon ; Capri is not bad; and Falernian—old Falernian—is still wor?) 
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ofall that has been said and sung of it from the time of Horatio 
Flaccus downwards; and sea-water is still drunk with it, as it was 
in the days of that accomplished taster. The Maggior Domo is 
, small eater—perhaps he is reserving himself for answering 
despatches, and general business, in the evening, so, after the last 
course, he excuses himself and rises, leaving us to discuss the dessert 
and the Falernian—there was claret as well, but I kept to the 
rin de pays. It would appear that one of the ecclesiastics, the 
Bishop of Mauvaise, is retained specially to superintend the drinking 
department, as that ecclesiastic was most particular to see that I 
did justice to it ; while the younger of the two, taking on himself 
the smoking business, after the other was concluded, changed his 
purple for the flannel dress of the Dominican Order, and invited me 
to follow him into what has been termed the Vatican kitchen. 
Kitchen, however, 1t was not, but a cool agreeable apartment, in 
which smoking might be indulged in without any apprehension of 
the tobacco-fumes reaching the Papal residence. The wine which 
Thad been partaking of was brought for my especial benefit—the 
Bishop taking Velletri, as more wholesome. The Right Reverend 
Father was a first-rate companion, after his fashion—the very 
fellow to smoke and drink iced Falernian with. It was evident that 
they knew how to do this sort of thing in the Vatican, from the 
way in which the servants anticipated every requirement. ‘The 
Bishop was, moreover, evidently a good judge of tobacco, as might 
be seen, by the careful handling and pinching with which he ex- 
amined the half-dozen cigars that he selected out of the bundle for 
hy use—sending away the others as worthless. Agreeable com- 
pawonship, iced Falernian, and excellent Papal tobacco, are things 
not lightly to be estimated; but like all excellent things, it is best 
to resion them before satiety ; so, after coffee is brought, we proceed 
0 the other apartments, as I have again to see the Maggior Domo, 
worder to take a letter of introduction he had written for me to an 
eclesiastic in another part of Italy. The letter is ready written, 
‘ud put up for me; it seems very thick, and in other dimensions 
larger and more like a parcel than a letter; but I have no curiosity 
48 to its contents, so I thank my hospitable host and take my leave. 
During the whole of our conversation, frank and unreserved as 1t 
‘pparently was, a keen observer might have seen there was a rock 
-head of each of us that we were aware of, and that we all carefully 
‘voided. We examine and admire an object of antiquity, a patera 
with a Christian symbol on it—it is discussed and explained. | The 
tock is right in front—nearly touched, in fact; but it 1s skilfully 
avoided, and not even grazed. There is not the least constraint, 
Ut still the Maggior Domo and I have come to a tacit mutual 
Understanding that that rock shall be steered clear of. He entered 
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into the compact when, on my first interview, I shook his proffered 
hand, instead of kissing it, as a good Catholic would haye done 
and in all our conversations he adhered to the compact most me 
ligiously. In the smoking-room, too, the Bishop adroitly avoids 
this dangerous rock, as well as all currents of conversation that 
might set upon it. I, too, look carefully a-head, and for some 
time get on pretty well, till, in a unfortunate moment, I bum 
right upon it, when, in descantmg on our northern drinks, | 
promise on my return from England to bring the Right Reverend 
Father a case of genuine Ultra-Protestant Glenlivat whisky. The 
prelate, however, helped me off very dexterously, and I got away 
without danger. 

Perhaps the finest gateway in Europe is that through the Portico 
of Octavia, leading to the Jews’ quarter, or the Ghetto at Rome. 
The streets are mean and squalid past description, but their state 
only the more sets off the rich entablatures and superb friezes that 
rise up amidst the hovels, and that are built into the walls mall 
directions. I had set apart the day after [ dined at the Vatican for 
sketching the place; so, rising early, and taking my breakiast at 
the Café Greco, by six o’clock I had got my materials into order, 
and commenced work before seven. The portico of Octavia is the 
fish-market of Rome, and at this hour is rather crowded ; being 
midsummer, the heat by eight o’clock is intense, but I have man- 
aged to get into a shady corner for shelter. The street urchins 
annoy me, perhaps, more than the heat, as they take a spedul 
delight in throwing things at me, and otherwise hindering my work; 
but a small coin or two, and a word of flattery judiciously bestowed 
on certain dirty mahogany-coloured babies, set three or four mothers 
darting like furies, some with knives in their hands, after my tor 
mentors. ‘The work is intricate, and not to be got through in an 
hour or two; so mid-day comes, and finds my sketch not half 
completed, and myself most decidedly hungry. In the hot seasod, 
when one is hungry, in these places it is necessary to eat, or there 
is a probability of your doing much worse ; but the difficulty is, how 
and what to eat. A biscuit is of but little use—nothing less than 
a regular meal will do if you wish to avoid the fever; but then, 0 
buy anything at one of these miserable dirty shops is out of the 
question, and a walk of a mile or two to a restaurant equally — 
besides, I have a particular dislike toa Roman restaurant. The! 
and the cooking may be good enough, but whole troops of bege™ 
are allowed free access to the dining-rooms and to take thelr places 
around you, watching every morsel youeat. They will entreat 
to leave them a drop of your soup. They will fight for the reversion © 
the bones; and while you are speaking to the waiter they will perbaps 


whisk away your bread, to the infinite amusement of the lookers ™ 
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The gift of a piece of coin, or indeed anything less than the cost of the 
entire dinner, is of little use ;—equally useless is it to appeal to the 
waiter, he will stare at you with much surprise, and perhaps say, ‘‘ How 
can you be so heartless as to wish to send away one of these poor 
‘Povere!’’’ I admit the cogency of his argument; I stand re- 
buked, and take my leave, never to re-enter. <A trattoria being out 
of the question, I look for a substitute, and luckily come upon one 
close round the corner. In the Piazza T'artarughi (or Tortoise-place 
—so called from the superb fountain with the four youths holding 
tortoises) has been erected, during the morning, a tent or booth, 
one mass of floral decoration—flowers in festoons, and huge baskets 
full within and without ; in front is a small table or counter, covered 
with an immaculately-clean damask cloth; placed in the middle are 
two bowls, one of flour and the other of batter ; just outside the booth 
is a gigantic cauldron of boiling oil. So far the cooking materials 
are well enough. Then as for the cook—a damsel rather brown, 
perhaps, but with such eyes !—and, dear me, how she can use them, 
too! Rather fierce is the expression of her mouth and chin, per- 
haps—so you had better take care not to offend her. She isa 
native of the Trastevere, and, being descended from the old Roman 
stock, without any taint of Gothic blood in her veins, is to be 
treated in every respect with the attention due to her origin. Her 
head is costumed in a long, white, falling drapery, edged with point- 
lace that a countess might envy ; her large sleeves are also of point- 
lace, but they are now tucked up, displaying arms that, for form and 
whiteness, put the painters and sculptors in desperation. The hands 
and arms of Italian women excel all others, while their feet and ankles 
are singularly ill-formed and clumsy. Inserted in the front of her 
velvet bodice—in the place of what, I believe, English milliners 
call a busk—is a sharp curved knive, with the end of the handle 
just peeping out at her waist in the form of a silver brooch. This 
knife can be, and is used occasionally ; so we had best be caretul. 
At one end of the booth are baskets, in which are various kinds of 
ish just fresh from the market. The fish are exceedingly small, 
averaging in size between whitebait and sardines, and of strange 
kinds, the only one known in this country being the red mullet. 
The lady’s occupation consists in taking the fish that the visitor has 
elected, wiping it, dipping it into the dish of batter, then mto the 
dry flour, and finally into the cauldron of boiling oil. At its frst 
entrance into the oil, the fish sinks to the bottom; but, ina few 
moments, its reappearance at the surface announces that the cook. 
Ing process is completed. The lady from the Trastevere then takes 1t 
ut with pincers, deposits it in the midst of a plate of lemon, which 
she has previously chopped into pieces the size and shape of dice, 
and presents it for your refection with the air and bearing of a Juno. 
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Whilst the above was proceeding, I had pulled out my sketch-book 
for the purpose of making a slight reminiscence of the imperious 
beauty—a proceeding that was met at once by a firm and decided 
protest, and the information that ladies of the Trastevere neyer, for 
any consideration, pose to the artists. I have, however, been able 
to make one or two studies from her that have esvaped her notice. 
On a fine day in an Italian midsummer, something potable js q 
desirable adjunct to dinner. In the interior of the booth, behind 
the lady, may be seen a long, movable tube, communicating directly 
with the cool, plashing water of the fountain outside; on some 
shelves are piles of lemons and some heaps of white sugar, 
Lemonade is infinitely to be preferred to such Italian wines 
as you can buy in the streets, so you invest in it pretty deeply, 
Proud as the lady is, she does not disdain a settlement; if you wish 
to stand well with her, and to get a gracious bow from her another 
time, you will not ask her how much you shall pay her. If you do 
you are likely to get a cross, disdainful answer. You had best put 
a silver coin of some size into her hand, and let her give you the 
change; she considers it due to her position to be allowed to take 
what she pleases, and it will not be much; something like—iour 
classes of lemonade, twopence; six mullets,confectioned in oil, three. 
pence ; total, fivepence,—but take care how you offer the lady the odd 
penny. You may easily arouse her wrath, while, on the contrary, 
you may be fortunate enough to contract with her an everlasting 
friendship ; it is sometimes an even chance which it will be. After 
settling for the dinner, I showed her one of the portraits in my 
sketch-book. She looked at it for a moment, then tore it out and 
put it in her bosom, close under the knife, looking at me for a 
moment as if she suspected I meant to rescue it. I told her, how- 
ever, that she was quite welcome to keep it ; but this did not com- 
port with her ideas—she must pay for it. I might have the paul 
I had paid for the dinner back again. That, however, would not 
do. She was quite welcome to it as a reminiscence of the ‘ pittore 
Inglese,’’ and I should keep the other for myself, as a remembrance 
of the ‘‘ Donna of the Trastevere.”’ She considered a moment, and 
then informed me that the Trasteverians were not beggars; and 
taking a small bottle of Rosoglio from a private recess, she Pt- 
ceeded to mix it with lemon and syrup, and make a glass of Roman 
punch, apply it to her lips, drinking about a quarter, and with no 
small grandeur hand the glass tome. I must drink the rest, I 
am her mortal foe. I drink, and we are friends for ever—that 1; * 
lady’s ‘ for ever ;’’ we have, by so doing, entered into a compact— 
7 bond of mutual protection. Ido not say that I have acquirel 
any right to aspire to the honour of the lady’s hand—that would 

going too far for a Trastevere damsel but at all events, come wh% 
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may, that knife will never be raised against me; and should I be 
in a difficulty with any of her neighbours or relatives, I may count 
on her protection, and, if necessary, that knife will be wielded, and 
eflectually, too, im my defence. She keeps her portrait, aud con- 

siders she has overpaid me a thousand per cent. by this act. I duly 
appreciate the honour, and after writing her name—Giacinte Solari 
—eneath the other sketch in my note- “book, I respectfully lift my 
hat, and take my leave. 








HYMN FOR HARVEST-HOME 


In heart to Heaven ascending, 
Betore Thee, Lord, we e haste, 

And at Thy footstool bending, 
Thank Thee for favours past ; & | 

Thank Thee for Spring-time, glowing om 
With buds and blossoms fair ; , 

For Summer’s sun, bestowing 
The increase of the year. 


Thy hand, O Lord, abounding 
In plenteous wine and corn, 
Has filled the earth, resounding 
Thy praise from eve to morn— 
From where its waters pouring, 
The river laves the lea ; 
To where with hoarse voice roaring, 
Amid rocks, flows the sea. 








Our harvest-hymn, then, raising, 
To Thee, O gracious Lord ; 

We bless Thee, ever praising 
The promise of Thy word : 

‘¢ That while the earth remaining, 
“ Tts orbit shall pursue ; 

‘Each season, good containing, 


‘¢ Tn due time shall ensue.’’ 
Amen. 
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HENRY OF GUISE 


THERE are some stories which bear repeating over and over again— 
which we never get tired of hearing, and which please as much on 
the twentieth perusal as on the first; and when these stories are 
those of reality, not fiction,—when we know that the characters jn 
them have really lived and moved, then the interest they have for 
us is redoubled, and they become all the more fascinating. And 
among the most interesting periods of history is that of France 
during the sixteenth century; and among the many exciting 
events of that time, there is hardly one which yields in point of 
interest to the story of Henry, Duke of Guise. 

Henry, Duke of Guise, was born in 1550, and was the son of 
Francis, surnamed the Great Duke of Guise, and Anne, a daughter 
of the noble house of Este. He inherited most of his father’s 
creat qualities, together with the ambition and lust for power, 
which had hitherto so distinguished the family. But he was 
deficient in resolution and firmness of mind, so requisite to those 
who undertake great projects. He could foster great designs, and 
bring them almost to maturity; but at the eleventh hour, when 
the time for action had arrived, he would hang back and delay 
until the opportunity was gone for their accomplishment. This 
irresolution, as will be seen, was the principal cause of his comms 
to so violent an end. 

In his person he was handsome, though his face was somewhat 
disfigured by a scar received in an engagement with the Huguenots; 
but in the eyes of his party this was no disfigurement, and he 
gloried in the name of “ Balafré,’’ or ‘the Scarred.’ Moreover, 
he rendered himself the idol of the people by his fascinating 
manners—*‘ cet heureux don de plaire,’”’ as Voltaire expresses It, 
‘gui mieux que la vertu sait régner sur les ceurs.”’ 

His father was assassinated before Orleans when he was but 
thirteen years old; but under the guidance of his uncle, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, he began early to take a part in the stirring times in 
which he lived; and the massacre of St. Bartholomew on the 24th 
August, 1572, was the first great event in which he played : 
principal character. He was one of the first who sallied out o the 
given signal; and hastening to the house where the Admiral de 
Coligny was lying wounded, sent his servants upstairs to murder 
him, while he waited below. The body was thrown out of the 
window, and fell close to where he was standing in the street ; be 
merely kicked it with his foot, and ordered the head to be cut 0 
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and sent to the queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis. He had a 
personal hatred against Coligny, as he always considered him as the 
instigator of his father’s murderer—Jean Poltrot de Meré; the 
assassin had confessed as much on being put to the torture; but 
though his statements afterwards varied, the admiral had not been 
able to clear himself entirely from the suspicion of participation in 
the plot. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew, instead of annihilating the 
Protestant party, as was intended by the Catholics, served only to 
exasperate it more than before, and to give it a deadlier, deeper 
cause for hatred of its enemies. War was again declared between 
the two parties, and varied was the success on both sides; and 
though treaties of peace were frequently signed, they were in 
reality but suspensions of arms, till one or the other side had 
recruited itself from the exhaustion or defeat it had suffered. 

Charles IX. died in 1574, and was succeeded by his brother 
Henry. Soon after his accession, war broke out again. ‘The 
Protestants looked with horror upon a king who had taken one of 
the principal parts in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and, more- 
over, their party was strengthened about this time by the disattec- 
tion of the Duke d’Alengon, or, as he now called himself, Duke of 
Anjou, the king’s younger brother. This, however, was not of long 
duration ; his mother soon managed to seduce him back again by 
means of her flying squadron—as she called a number of the ladies 
of her court—and peace was once again patched up between the 
combatants. By it the Huguenots were allowed the free and public 
exercise of their religion ; the children of priests were legitimatised, 
and in each of the eight parliaments of the kingdom they acquired 
courts of justice, in which half the judges were of their own religion. 
This filled the Catholics with alarm, both for their own religious 
faith and influence in the kingdom. 

Some gentlemen of Picardy, with the magistrates of Péronne, 
were the first to form a confederation for the maintenance of their 
religion, and, at the same time, they resolved not to submit to the 
peace just granted tothe Protestants. Other provinces followed 
their example, and all uniting, formed together one great League, 
to which they gave the name of the Holy Trinity. 

This is no doubt the origin of the famous ‘‘ League,”’ though by 
some it is supposed to have emanated from the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
at the Council of Trent, as far back as 1562; but, owing to the 
death of his brother, the Duke of Guise, he was not able to put his 
designs into execution - while others assert that Don John of 
Austria, on his secret voyage through France to assume the 
government of the Netherlands, concerted it with the Duke ol 
Guise, and that its proceedings were first discovered by its papers 
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falling into the hands of the Huguenots, by the death of an advo 
cate named David, who was carrying them either to or from se 

Whatever might have been its origin, however, it assumed no 
real shape till the year 1576, at the peace of Monsieur, as the Duke 
of Anjou now called himself. Though it had for its apparent object 
but the maintenance of Catholicism, the safety of the king, and the 
destruction of the Huguenots, it secretly resolved to condemn the 
Duke of Anjou for the assistance he had lately rendered to the 
reformers ; to depose the feeble Henry III., and to set the Duke of 
Guise in his place, who, it was affirmed, was descended from 
Lothaire, Duke of Lorraine, whose family was a branch of the 
Carlovingean dynasty, and, therefore, the direct heir to the crown 
from Charlemagne. The form of oath was so worded that whoso. 
ever took it swore to obey implicitly a chief, about to be elected. 
He alone was to decide disputes arising among themselves, and 
without his permission no application was to be made to the ordinary 
magistrates. This was giving unlimited power to their future 
leader, and this future leader, as has already been said, was the 
Duke of Guise. 

The League had already assumed a formidable shape when the 
knowledge of its existence first came to the king’sears. He aroused 
himself from his indifference to all state affairs, and summoned the 
States-General to Blois. The deputies were all Catholics, and most 
of them belonged to the League. They demanded that one religion 
only, and that the Catholic one, should be tolerated in the kingdom, 
and refused to grant the king money for the war, unless he agreed 
to their demands. Henry, by the advice of his mother, thought to 
defeat all their designs, and foil the hopes of the Duke of Guise, by 
declaring himself the head of the League. 

After some desultory negotiations with the Huguenots, the war 
was again renewed, and after a few insignificant successes, another 
peace was signed at Bergérac, and which was not so favourable to 
the Protestants as that of Monsieur. The king called it his peace, 
and his principal object in making it was to thwart the designs of 
the Guise, whom he saw every day getting too powerful. But war 
Was again openly declared in the early part of the year 1580, on 
account of the frivolous pretexts for which it was undertaken, 1t was 
called the Guerre des Amoureux. This, however, did not last long, 
and, it was again owing to Monsieur that another peace was signe 
at Hleix, in 1581. _ He had been asked by the Flemish to be their 
leader agaiust the Spaniards, with whom they were in open —_ 
rection ; and before he could take an army to their assistance, 1G was 
necessary that the war that was then raging in France should cease. 

_ Philip IL. of Spain resented loudly the injury done to him by 
France, and to revenge himself, opened a negotiation with the King 
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of Navarre, for the purpose of uniting their forces acainst the 
French court. But Henry of Navarre so detested Spain that he 
would not avail himself of the proffered help, and acquainted 
Catherine of what had taken place. According to her usual 
practice, she used the information to cement closer her union with 
Philip, and when the Duke of Anjou came back, after his un- 
successful attempts on the Netherlands, he was received very coldly 
at court. This prince dying shortly after, the King of Navarre 
became the heir presumptive to the crown, but was held by the 
Catholics to be disqualified on account of his religion. The League 
renewed its audacity, and named as a successor to Henry the old 
Cardinal de Bourbon, but this was only to allow time for Guise to 
throw off the mask. The duke hesitated, and thought that it was 
not yet time, and, indeed, his apprehensions were well founded, as 
when he raised at last the standard of revolt, his army numbered 
but four thousand infantry and one thousand cavalry. He had, 
however, a powerful ally in Philip of Spain, who could not forget 
the late expedition to Flanders, and thought by fomenting troubles 
at home the better to distract the attention of France from his own 
afiairs. Paris became the centre of the League, which extended its 
ramifications through the whole kingdom. The greatest excitement 
prevailed. The people, furious, demanded a war of extermination to 
the Huguenots. The Sorbonne declared that a nation had just as 
much right to change their king as a private person to change the 
tutor to his children, if he was inefficient in his duties. ‘The clergy 
denounced from the pulpits the heresy of the King of Navarre, and 
the voluptuousness of Henry III. ; and Pope Sixtus V., though dis- 
approving of the League, fulminated his bull against the former 
prince, and declared him incapable of succeeding to the crown. 
Henry was frightened at this manifestation of popular opinion, and 
at last, after a creat struggle, agreed to unite himself with the Duke 
of Guise. By the treaty of Nemours he admitted all his pretensions, 
and interdicted the exercise of the reformed religion. ‘The 
Huguenots immediately sprang to arms, and another war ensued, 
which is known by the namefof the War of the Three Henrys, from 
the three principal leaders, Henry of Valois, Henry of Guise, and 
Henry of Navarre. 

__ As the old proverb says, ‘‘ Even a worm will turn,”’ and some- 
times to Henry III., moments would come when he felt ashamed of 
the feeble part he was playing, and wished to free himselt from the 
weight that was dragging him down. The court, in a moment of 
danger, had solicited the Swiss for help, and deputies from that 
republic arrived in Paris to treat for the same. An idea struck 
Henry, that by uniting the Swiss succours to the army 0! the 
King of Navarre, he would by the aid of one enemy be able 
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effectually to crush another far more dangerous, and greater to ba 
feared, or, in his own words, “ De inimicis meis vindicubo inimicos 
meos.’’ For this purpose he opened negotiations with the King of 
Navarre, at La Rochelle, and everything seemed about to be 
accomplished, when Henry again delayed, and urged, through his 
mother, that it was absolutely necessary that the king should change 
his religion. This broke off the negotiations, and the Duke de 
Joyeuse again received commands to march against the Calvinists 
The King of Navarre met the royal forces at Coutras on the 19th 
October, 1587, and completely routed them. The Duke de Joyeuse 
himself was among the slain. The loss of this battle, and the exe. 
cution of Mary, Queen of Scots, which happened about the same 
time, increased the religious fury of the League. The popularity of 
Henry of Guise increased in due proportion to the public contempt 
of the king. In each of the sixteen quarters of Paris a council had 
been formed to watch over the interests of the holy union, and the 
presidents of each council, meeting afterwards at the general council 
of the League, constituted the famous council of sixteen. They 
concerted many plots against the liberty of the king, who, however, 
being perfectly informed of their proceedings by a traitor im their 
camp named Nicolas Poulain, was enabled to thwart all ther 
designs. At first it was his intention to take refuge with his army, 
and join the King of Navarre, but once more a fit of resolution came 
upon him, and he forbade the approach of Guise to Paris—so poor 
was his treasury, that he had not five-and-twenty crowns to pay a 
courier to carry his letter to the duke, and was obliged to send it 
through the post. Notwithstanding the king’s commands, Guise, 
assured by Catherine, who promised to arrange everything satis- 
factorily, came to Paris on the 9th May, 1588. 

His entry was like that of a king beloved by his subjects, ora 
victor returned from the salvation of his country. The houses 
were decorated with flags and flowers, and an immense crowd sur- 
rounded and followed him, striving to kiss his hands or his clothes, 
and crying, ‘‘ Long live the Guise! long live the pillar of the 
church!” The windows rained showers of flowers and chaplets 
upon him, and as he proudly passed along, 


“From one side to the other turning, 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed’s neck,” 


his eyes met the bright glances and winning smiles of the fair ladies 
who filled the balconies, and in the Rue St. Honoré he was greet ns 
by one of them : “ Good prince, we are all saved since you are here. 

He dismounted at the Hotel de Soissons—the residence of Catherin®, 
who hardly knew at first how to act. She decided on going with 
him to the Louvre to see the king. On arriving at the palace, 
Guise saw that the guards had been doubled, and that a number ° 
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Swiss and archers were collected in the building, and it was not 
without fear that he entered the presence of his master. Henry 
received him with a frowning look. ‘“ Why are you here against 
my order,” he said. The duke protested that he had received none, 
that no letter had reached him, and said that he had come to excuse 
himself from the accusations made against him by his enemies. 
Alarmed at the ominous looks of all around him, and noticing that 
the king kept his hand on his sword all the time he was talking to 
him, he took the first opportunity to withdraw. He had indeed 
escaped a great danger, for the king had almost made up his mind 
to have him assassinated then and there. Another interview 
took place between them at the Hotel de Soissons, but here Guise 
took the precaution to have plenty of his guards about him. He 
demanded that war to extermination should be declared against the 
Huguenots, and that all the favourites of the king should be driven 
from the court. Henry consented on condition that Guise should 
help him to expel all foreigners from Paris. 

On Thursday, the 12th May, however, by command of the king, 
four thousand Swiss entered the city with all the pomp and pride of 
war. ‘The sight rendered the people furious. They cried out that 
they were betrayed, and as by magic the pavement was taken up, 
stones and furniture piled against the doors of the houses, and chairs 
stretched across the streets, preventing all egress to any but their 
own party. The Swiss were divided, and their order being broken, 
they were shut into the entrenchments, and there easily over- 
powered by the infuriated mob. Guise, during the first part of the 
imsurrection, did not show himself; he was uncertain how it would 
end, and if unfavourably to him, it would be necessary to manage 
his escape from the city. Finding that everything was as he could 
wish, he came from his hotel. ‘‘ Long live the Guise !’’ were the 
shouts that met his ears. Taking off his hat, he said, “ It is 
enough, my friends. Gentlemen, this is too much—cry instead, 
‘Long live the king !’’’? Some of the Swiss guards had already been 
killed ; he immediately went to the deliverance of the rest, and got 
them safely out of the city. 

Catherine meanwhile had begun to be alarmed, and hastened 
to the duke to appease the mob. They would not take down the 
barricades that she might pass, so she was borne over the chairs to 
Guise. She had craft enough to prolong the negotiations with him 
to give the king time to escape. He had barely time to get away, 
as the people were on the point of attacking the palace. On 
ariving outside the walls, he turned round, and looking towards the 
city, swore that the next time he entered it should be through a 
breach. He never did enter it again, the dagger of Jacques 
Clement prevented him from fulfilling his vow. 
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When Guise was told of the king’s escape, he said to C 
“Tt is all over with me, madame—the king is gone to e 
my death ;’’ words which turned out to be prophetic. 

Thus ended this famous day, known in history as the Day of the 
Barricades. 

Guise, now master of the city, and sure of the people’s fayoyr 
did not hesitate to assume all the functions of a king, thouch 
without the title. He appointed new officers for the cuardianshj 
and defence of the city, and ordered the parliament to assemble fy 
the purpose of considering the present state of affairs. The duke, 
however, instructed by Catherine, endeavoured to appease the 
anger of the king by assuring him that the Day of the Barricades 
had been the farthest from his wishes, and that no one more than 
himself lamented Henry’s departure from Paris. The queen. 
mother, to further her own ambitious designs, hastened in all he 
power a treaty of reconcilement between the two rivals, and on the 
11th July, 1588, was signed the edict of union between them. 

It is said that the king shed tears on signing it, and well might 
he do so, for by that act he seemed to lose all the honour that yet 
remained to him. <A war of extermination was declared against 
the Huguenots; Henry of Navarre declared to be incapable of 
succeeding to the throne; while the Duke of Guise was male 
general-in-chief, with absolute power, besides receiving places ior 
surety for several years. To confirm this edict, the States-General 
were summoned a second time to Blois, and it was here that the 
king, with the greatest dissimulation, determined to rid himself for 
ever of his rival. The States were opened by the king in person 
on the 16th October, 1588, and the eyes of the assembly wer 
turned more on the vassal than on the sovereign. Guise thought 
himself already king, and considered that it was but the delay of a 
very short time that kept him from the open assumption of the 
much-coveted dignity. His plan was to offer the king the resign 
tion of the lieutenant-generalship, and to obtain from the States the 
appointment of constable, which would have given him command 
over all the forces of the kingdom. With the power thus obtained, 
he purposed to dethrone Henry, and to shut him up in a convent 
for the rest of his life. It would have been well for him had he 
put his design into execution without delay. 

To all outward appearances, the two rivals seemed perfectly 
reconciled to each other. They took the Sacrament together, and 
Swore eternal friendship, all the time they were plotting agalnst 
each other’s life. The Cardinal of Lorraine, Guise’s brother, Was 
fre juently summoned to the palace to give advice concerning the 
affairs of the kingdom, and hopes were held out to him of obtaimlas 
the lieutenancy-general of Guyenne. 
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The king at this time was suddenly seized with a fit of religious 
zeal, and openly declared his intention of retiring altogether from 
the world, and for that purpose had built above his chamber a 
number of small cells for the Capuchin monks who were to be the 
partakers of his solitude. So little did Guise suspect his designs, 
that he did not think it worth while to mquire into any of the 
suspicious warnings he received. ‘‘ He is too much of a coward,” 
he said on one occasion to the Princess of Lorraine ; and on another, 
to some hint of Catherine’s, ‘‘ He would not dare.’’ The details 
of the intended assassination were all arranged beforehand in the 
minutest manner. The approaching Christmas was fixed for the 
time; and entirely to take away all suspicion of foul play, a 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Clery was announced for that week, 
so devoted and pious had the king become! The time drew near, 
and the king summoned a council of men on whom he could rely, 
and unfolded to them his plot. Objection was raised by one or 
two to murder in cold blood, and they proposed that the duke 
should be arrested and tried for high treason in the ordinary 
manner. ‘To put the Guisard in prison,”’ replied the king, 
‘would be like entrapping a wild boar in a net; he would be 
stronger than the cords.”’ 

The day on which the event was to take place was fixed and 
altered two or three times, but at last the 23rd of December was 
determined on. On that day Henry gave out that he would 
proceed to La Noue, a country seat on the borders of the Blois 
forest, to pass the Christmas-eve in prayer. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine advised his brother to surprise the king on this journey, 
and carry him off to Paris; once there, he was master of the 
kinedom. 

Even if Guise had determined to follow this advice, it would 
have been too late; he delayed so long that the time went by 
when he could have struck with impunity. The king retired early 
to his chamber on the evening of the 22nd, to make his final 
arrangements for the morrow. He played his part with great 
skill, and earned well the reputation of a complete dissembler. 

A carriage was ordered to be ready at the gate of the castle at 
four o’clock in the morning for the pretended journey to La Noue. 
The body-guard of the king, consisting of forty-five gentlemen, and 
the usual council, received orders to be in the king’s chamber at an 
early hour. The Cardinal of Lorraine was desired also to be pre- 
sent at the council, as the king had something particular to say to 
him before he left the castle. It was arranged that when the Duke 
of Guise made his appearance on the staircase, by which he would 
have to pass from the terrace, Larchant, captain of the guard, 
accompanied by some of his men, was to present him with — 
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for the payment of their arrears of pay, thus giving him a suf ihe 
explanation of their presence in so unusual a number. When he 
had passed into the council chamber, the staircase and door leadine 
to it was to be occupied by Larchant, who had strict orders to let 
no one pass either in or out. From the old or inner cabinet, where 
the king was to give the duke audience, there was also a staircase 
leading to the Gallery des Certs, from which Henry was to descen] 
to his carriage ; this was also to be occupied by some of the guard, 
to prevent any possibility of escape. 

At about midnight the king went to bed, giving express com. 
mands to the gentleman of the chamber, Duhalde, to wake him at 
four o’clock. There was no need of this order; the king did not 
sleep all night—his excitement was too great. At the appointed 
time, Duhalde knocked at the door of the royal chamber, and 
Henry, hearing the noise, immediately rose, and came out into his 
‘abinet. The gentlemen of the guard arrived about this time ; and 
as each one came in, he was taken, by the king, to a Capuchin cell 
overhead, and locked up till all the council had passed into their 
own room. ‘The council chamber formed the anteroom to the king’s 
bedroom, and leading from the bedroom to the inner or old cabinet 
there was a narrow, crooked passage which the king had had made, 
the usual door being bricked up. As soon as the counsellors were 
in their places, the euards were released from their confinement, 
and brought down again to the bedchamber, where they were told 
to make as little noise as possible, as the queen was unwell 
Henry then went to the council, and explained to them, as he had 
done before to a chosen few, how it was necessary to resort to 
violent means to free himself from the restraint of the Guise. 
Aiter he had quieted the scruples of the Marshal d’ Aumont, he 
returned to his guards. He told them of all the insults he had 
sufiered, and was still suffering, from the pride and insolence of the 
princes of Lorraine, and how he trusted to them to revenge him. 
He asked them if they were ready to do so? and, if ready, to 
revenge him that morning ? They were loud in their expressions 
of devotion and willingness to do what was required of them. It 
must be said, however, to the honour of their captain, 2am 
Crillon, that, when the king privately proposed to him, two % 
three days before, to be the assassin, he nobly refused to soil his 
hand and sword with so ignoble a deed, but offered, if the king 
would allow him, to challenge the duke to a fair and ope2 fight. 
This did not suit the purpose of Henry, who had recourse to others 

not so scrupulous of their honour. 

_ Eight of the guards, who possessed daggers, took up their sta 
tion in the room where they then were ; they were to strike the - 
blows at the duke, as he passed on his way to the old cabine 
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through the narrow passage leading to it. Twelve others were 
laced in the old cabinet itself, to finish the work if the others 
filed in killing him outright. The rest were placed, with the 
guards already mentioned, on the staircase leading to the Gallery 
des Cerfs. The Cardinal of Lorraine, accompanied by the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, had meantime arrived at the council, and nothing 
was wanting but the principal victim to complete the arrange- 
ments. 

The Duke of Guise had passed the greater part of the night 
with his mistress, the Duchess de Noirmoutiers, and she, knowing 
full well the plots of the court, tried all she could to persuade him 
from going to the castle on the morrow, and urged him to fly while 
there was yet time. Her entreaties and representations were in 
vain. Henry treated all her fears as foolish whims, and laughed at 
what he considered as idle threats. Hers was not the only warning 
he received. The day before, as he was sitting down to dinner, he 
found a letter in his plate, on which was written, ‘Be on your 
guard; you are about to played a knavish trick.’”” He merely 
wrote on the back of it, ‘“‘ They dare not,’’ and threw it under the 
table. 

He left the duchess at about fowr in the morning; and, on 
arriving home, found no less than five letters all warning him 
against the king. He hardly looked at them, and turned a deaf 
ear, as he had done to others, to all the entreaties of his attendants. 
The dissimulation of the king must have been consummate, and 
the duke’s contempt of him extreme, when we find that, after so 
many repeated warnings—and no doomed man could have had 
more—Guise took not the slightest precaution for his safety. It is 
true that three days before he was killed he met at dinner some 
of his friends, and told them how he had received notice of the 
king’s design against his life, and asked them if they did not think 
he had better go to Orleans, to be quite out of harm’s way. The 
majority decided it would be best for him to stay where he was ; 
and he followed their advice, somewhat against his own inclina- 
tlon. 

_ Wearied with the dissipation of the night, he slept soundly till 
aight o’clock, when he was awakened by his valets, as the king had 
asked for him. He dressed quickly, and was soon on his way to the 
council. On the terrace he was met by two different people, who 
besought him not to go on; but again he laughed at all their fears. 
At the foot of the staircase Larchant presented him with the pett- 
tion already mentioned. He received it graciously, and passed on 
tothe council chamber, where he sat and waited till he was sent for 


by the king, 


His nose beginning to bleed a little, and feeling rather cold, he 
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ordered a fire to be lighted, and stood over it for some time with 
his head resting on his arm against the mantelpiece. It js thought 
by some that, even at the eleventh hour, some foreboding of what 
was about to happen might have come across him, and that he 
endeavoured to tell his friends of his danger; for he dropped his 
handkerchief, and putting his foot upon it, as if by accident, re. 
quested the gentleman who picked it up to go and get another, and 
to tell his secretary to come instantly to him. 

The duke’s late arrival caused the king great anxiety ; he feared 
that the plot had been discovered, and that its victim had had time 
to secure his safety in flight. His suspense was terrible ; he could 
not keep still, but paced up and down his room, continually going 
to the door to see that everything was ready, and to inquire whether 
Guise had not arrived. At last he was told that the duke was 
waiting in the antechamber, and he immediately sent a page to say 
that he was ready to see him in the old cabinet. Guise rose up, 
and gaily throwing his cloak over his left shoulder, and putting on 
his gloves, bade adieu to the gentlemen of the council, and passed 
into the king’s chamber. Saluting the guards he found there, he 
went straight across the room towards the narrow passage of the 
inner chamber. ‘The guards followed him, and as he was lifting up 
the curtain to enter, one of them trod on his foot. He tumed 
sharply round, and Monthléry, one of those nearest to him, thinking 
he was about to put himself on guard, seized him by the arm, and 
plunged his dagger into his breast, crying, “ Traitor, thou shalt 
die!” The others immediately threw themselves upon him, and 
wounded him in several places. He merely said, “ Oh, my friends! 
my friends !” and feeling himself struck in the back, cried, “ Mercy! 
mercy !’’ According to L’Estoile, the historian of the times, though 
his sword was entangled in his cloak, and his arms and legs held by 
his assassins, he was so strong that he dragged his enemies from 
one end of the room to the other, and at last fell dead on the bed ot 
the king. The Cardinal of Lorraine, hearing the noise from the 
council chamber, started up, crying, ‘‘ Ah, they are murdering DY 
brother !”? The Marshal D’Aumont immediately replied by putts 
his hand to his sword, and saying, ‘‘ Do not stir, monsieur! the 
king has some business with ‘'you.”’ He and the Archbishop a 
Rheims were afterwards taken to the Moulins Tower. - 

The deed was now done, and the king came out of his hiding- 
place. He went up to the body, and kicked it with his foot, 
Guise had done to that of the Admiral Coligny. Looking - ut 
Without emotion, he merely said, ‘‘ Good God! what a size he s-~ 
he looks bigger dead than alive!’ One of the guards, 2a 
Loignac, stooped down to see if life was really extinct. a Do or 
think he is dead?’ said Henry. ‘‘I think so, sire,” said Loigna ; 
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and L’Estoile, who relates the circumstance, adds, ‘‘ If M. de Guise 
had but hardly breathed when he kicked him with his foot, the 
king would have fallen in fright away from him.’’ 

The Cardinal of Lorraine was murdered the next day in the 
tower of Moulins, and the same night his body, and that of his 
brother, after the heads were cut off, were burnt, and their ashes 
thrown into the river Loire. 

And thus ended the life of a man whom, while living, France 
adored and his king feared. 
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PETER THE HERMIT 


History sometimes brings before us men famed for their deeds anq 
daring, who suddenly come and as suddenly go. Like a passing 
meteor in the sky, one moment we see them, the next they ins 
invisible. They illumine the historic page, but their light is trap. 
sitory ; they are the bright stars of history, but are often merely 
shooting-stars ; no sooner are they seen in the horizon than the 
recede behind the hills of obscurity and forgetfulness. We gee 
them, it is true; but as soon as we begin to understand their proper 
character they vanish from our sight. They appear in the drama 
of history, but, while we behold and admire them, they quickly 
pass from off the stage. History depicts the men and their actions 
in their public character ; their private life and doings we are left 
to fill in for ourselves. It bids us look on the man and his actions in 
their historical character; but it says not a word as to who they 
were, whence they sprang, or why or how they left its pages to 
subside into private life. We are thankful for what history has 
recorded of them, but we wish it had told us more. Such a mai, 
of whom we know very little, was Peter the Hermit. He was 
known as the promoter and leader of those strange and incompre. 
hensible events which filled the mind of Europe during the tweltth 
and thirteenth centuries. I refer tagthose religious contests between 
the Christians and Turks which we call the Crusades. Nothing 
of his previous history has been handed down to us. It is neces- 
sary, before we proceed, to look back to events previous to the 
Crusades, that we may be better able to study the character af 
Peter. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, by Titus, A.D. 70, the 
Jewish religion gradually gave way to Paganism; but, in the four- 
teenth century, the religion of the true faith was again in the 
ascendant. It began, however, to decline from the time when the 
standard of ‘‘ the prophet” was unfurled, a.p. 632, which completely 
changed the moral aspect of religion and politics in the east. From 
this time commenced the wars between the Crescent and the Cross. 
One of the chief principles of Mohammedanism was the spult of 
conquest; and war was waged against all Christians who refused to 
embrace the Islam religion. 

In the year 636, Caliph Omar, noted for his inhumanity and 
ferocity, marched before the city of Jerusalem, planted the crescent 
on its walls, and built his celebrated mosque on the site of Solo- 
es Temple. J erusalem, from the days of the ascension of the 
Saviour of mankind, was regarded by His disciples with interes! 
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and veneration. From a very early period in the history of the 
Church, devout Christians resorted to the Holy Land, that they 
might tread the same paths their Lord and Master had trodden, 
and look upon the same scenes His eyes had beheld. They pro- 
strated themselves before the Mount of Calvary, the place of His 
crucifixion and sepulture; they repaired to Mount Oliphet, the 
scene of His passion and agony; they sat, like Him, on Jacob’s 
Well, and dipped their feet in the sacred waters of the Jordan. 
The state of Jerusalem, at the time of the Crusades, was one of 
decay and fading beauty. The world-wide fame of Jerusalem, 
queen of cities, had vanished ; the overpowering and supernatural 
clory of the Shekinah had departed from her midst—Ichabod was 
stamped upon her walls. That beautiful city, once the pride and 
joy of the Jewish nation, was reduced to ruins—the scorn and by- 
word of other nations. The Jews, once the peculiar and chosen 
people of God, became an obscure and persecuted race, scattered 
through every quarter of the globe. The magnificent Temple, 
which had been honoured as the habitation of the Lord of Hosts, 
and where God had revealed Himself to His ancient people, was 
rooted up from its foundation by the ruthless hands of Roman 
invaders, and on its site was ereeted a temple dedicated to Paganism 
and Polytheism, commonly known as the Mosque of Omar. But 
beside the sacred interest in the Holy Land, other causes tended to 
increase the number of pilgrimages. The vicious and guilty endea- 
voured to appease their consciences by a restless life of pain and 
toil, and hoped that self-inflicted hardships would secure for them 
pardon for every crime, however heinous, and thereby merit the 
approbation of Heaven. Under the rule of the Turkish caliphs, 
persecution and tyranny prevailed in Jerusalem to a fearful extent, 
and the inhabitants, as well as pilgrims, were subject to scourgings 
and cruel mockeries, so that the cry for vengeance and help re- 
sounded throughout Christendom. The Turks defiled the Temple 
and other sacred buildings, and sneered at the religious ceremonies 
of the Christians ; nevertheless, so great was the enthusiasm with 
which they undertook such long and frequently perilous journeys, 
that, instead of diminishing their numbers, it rather stimulated 
them, and added to the merit of their undertaking. To deliver the 
holy sepulchre from the hands of the impious Turks was nsidered 
& sacred duty, obligatory on every valtant knight who had the 
interest of the Church at heart. The knight who refused to mea- 
sure his sword with the Turkish sabre, and to risk his lite in this 
holy cause, was unfit to associate with those who endured the palms 
and perils of pilgrimage. 

Peter the Hermit, originally a knight serving under the 
standard of Eustace de Bouillon, ignited the flame which had been 
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smouldering in the breast of every Christian, and which filled the 
Holy Land for nearly two centuries with devastation and slauchte, 
He was courageous and bold, short of stature, and mean in his 
appearance, but he possessed an ardent and fiery imagination pj, 
speech was ready and flowing; and his eyes, quick and clear 
sparkled with intelligence and feeling. Meeting with disappoint. 
ment in early life, he turned his back on the world, entered , 
convent, and subsequently retired into a hermitage; where, by 
solitary and austere habits, he became eminently qualified for the 
position he was about to occupy. Believing he was called upon t 
lead a pilgrim life, he was released from his monastic vows, and 
bent his steps towards the Holy Land. While performing his 
devotions in Jerusalem, his spirit was vexed within him at the 
spread of Islamism, the oppression of God’s people, and, above all, 
by the sacrileges committed by the infidels. He wept bitterly at 
the desolate condition of the city, and his mind got no peace until 
he devised means to remedy the wrongs, and put an end to the 
cruelties of the Turks. In the warmth of his emotion, he commu. 
nicated his wounded feelings to Simeon, the venerable patriarch oi 
Jerusalem, to whom he described the miseries he had witnessed, 
and the sufferings he himself had undergone. 

The aged patriarch was moved at the account of the afflictions 
of God’s people, and deeply deplored the decline and fading glory of 
that once beautiful city ; and at last was prevailed upon by the 
Hermit to write letters to the Pope and the Latin Christians, implor- 
ing them to rescue the Holy Land from the thraldom of the heathen. 
Peter himself undertook to deliver the letters safely into the hands 
of the pontiff, and having received the benediction of the good old 
patriarch, he departed on his mission to Rome, where he sought an 
audience with Pope Urban II., to whom he related the heart-rending 
sights he had beheld. The pontiff received him kindly, listened with 
tears in his eyes to his tale of woe and suffering, sympathised with 
his afflicted brethren in the East—for he was a Christian at heart, 
though blamable in deed ; and promised his co-operation and influence 
in the project of leading the armies of Christian Europe into Asia. 
Thus encouraged, and excited by an overheated imagination, and by 
his supposed commission from God, this bigoted missionary travelled 
through the provinces of Italy and France, rivetting the attention 
of the crowds who daily flocked to hear him. Clad in a cours 
woollen tunic, and a long, flowing robe, he rode on a mule, the haus 
of which were plucked by the people, and venerated as sacred relics. 

. He lived in the greatest abstinence, supporting himself only b : 
fish and wine. The populace of the towns and villages through whi¢ 

he passed, who crowded around him, and hung with delight up 
his lips, loaded him with presents and extolled his piety. 10 
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oor he was generous, and gave away all the gifts that were heaped 
upon him. He reclaimed . the wanderer, restored peace to dis- 

utants, and extended his influence even to the domestic ~ircle. 
His austerity of manners, his zeal and powerful language, his 
shrivelled form, his mean attire, his scanty food, his benevolence to 
all, tended to raise him into popular favour. His preaching was 
simple, yet earnest, for he spoke fram the depths of his soul, and as he 
spoke, his countenance beamed with excitement ; the common people 
drank in the emotions of his soul, and listened with wrapt attention 
to his flowing words, which produced a powerful effect on those 
whom he addressed. As he painted in the deepest colours, and with 
an impassioned eloquence, the insults and cruelties imposed on the 
natives and pilgrims by the Turks, and their degradation of the 
Holy City, his audience expressed their indignant feelings by loud 
acclamations and tears, and they vowed to give themselves no rest 
until the distresses of the pilgrims were revenged, and the sepulchre 
once more in the hands of the Christians. 

The war note of Peter resounded throughout Europe, and was 
responded to by large numbers of enthusiasts. On he travelled, 
from town to town and from village to village ; multitudes flocked 
to hear him in the streets, market-places, and sanctuaries—they 
eagerly listened to his pathetic exhortations, and almost worshipped 
him as a supernatural being. All classes imbibed the enthusiasm 
which this single man instilled into their hearts ; they enlisted in 
the wars between the Crescent and the Cross, and unsheathed their 
swords in the cause of justice and oppression. With a girdle round 
his waist, and the cross in his hand, his spirits never tiring, his zeal 
never flaccing, his heart devoted to the cause, his soul full of 
enthusiasm and fervour, he was welcomed wherever he went, and 
his fanatic and zealous spirit was caught by his hearers. While 
Peter was promulgating his project of the Crusades, and animating 
his followers with a holy zeal, Pope Urban was making active pre- 
parations for a general assembly of the princes and clergy of the 
Christian world. Hesummoned two councils, one at Placentia, and 
another at Claremont, in the centre of Gaul. At the council of the 
latter the Pope presided in person, which was attended by more 
than 34,009 princes, knights, and clergy ; so great was the multi- 
tude that were collected together at the bidding of the Pope, that 
the meeting had to be held in the openair. The Pope ascended the 
pulpit, and in a remarkably powerful and urgent appeal, using all 
the eloquence at his command, he exhorted them in the name of all 
that is holy, that if they would secure eternal life, to rid God’s 
Sanctuary of the heathen. His speech was interrupted by the 
enthusiastic cries of the populace, who filled the air with loud 
shouts of “ God wills it !’— God wills it!’ |“ This is the will of 
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God ;” replied the Pope ; “‘ Let this cry be heard when you rush on to 
battle, and let those who are willing to join in this expedition Wear 
the sign of the holy cross on their back and shoulders.” yj, 
address had its desired effect; and unanimous feeling prevailed 
throughout the assembly. Hach one was eager to join in this 
erand enterprise ; and they received the sign of the cross as a token 
of their consecration in this sacred war. The results spread 
rapidly, like an epidemic, from north to south, and east to west: no 
nation so remote, no individual so engaged in commercial pursuits as 
to escape the general contagion. All Europe was thrown into q 
state of general excitement, persons of every rank and condition 
shared the universal fanaticism. 

There was a scene and commotion in every hamlet and village ; 
business was almost at a standstill—for those who had received the 
cross were occupied with arranging their affairs, and in making pre. 
parations for their departure; others were busy stimulating their 
neighbours, and causing them to enlist under the sacred banner. 
The clergy and bishops in England and other countries preached 
the sacred duty of serving under the standard of the Cross. The 
Pope visited each monastery in France, kindling the religious 
ardour of the monks and abbots, who, under the idea that it would 
be more acceptable to God to fight in His cause than lead a religious 
and secluded life, exchanged the cowl for a sword, the life of a 
hermit for that of a warrior. Merchants hastened to dispose od 
their wares, and landowners sold their estates for insignificant sums, 
or mortgaged them for amounts which, at other times, they would 
have indignantly refused. Those who laughed at. their fellow. 
countrymen for their fascination and eagerness to dispose of ther 
goods, were in their turn converted and convinced, and became the 
followers of the Cross. The merchant left his counting-house, the 
trader his merchandise, the husbandman his field of labour, and the 
peasant his daily occupation ; all were anxious to join in the rauks af 
the pilgrims and soldiers, and, in an incredibly short space of time, 
thousands of armed men and women were making their way ™ 
wards the centre of their hopes, with the determination ot releasiDg 
the Holy City from the dominion of the Turks. | 

It was a motley group: old men, bearing signs of hoary ages 
youthful knights, with the air of the warrior and fanatic; detence 
less women, following husbands, with babes in their arms ; me 
eagerly inquiring if each town they passed was Jerusalem ; ats 
bringing up the rear was the farmer with the whole of his family 2 
a cart, drawn by oxen, now jolting over rough, uneven stones, “ 
sticking fast in some bog or mire. It was a strange mingling ° 
the sick and needy, the hero and enthusiast, the innocent a 
guilty, the cold-blooded murderer and the penitent thief. 
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One peculiar feature in the Crusades was their universality. It 
was the grand movement in the drama of European history in 
which all Europe was impelled by the same motives, 2nd cony ulsed 
by the same sentiments, which penetrated into its centre. ‘he 
whole of Christendom took arms in this popular undertaking, 
and was actuated by the same passions, and the same irresistible 
and unseen influence. But it was not merely a European move- 
ment—it was a national event. Each nation shared the same 
feeling of unity, each country was impulsed by the same operating 
power; the crusading spirit was everywhere present ; it was felt 
in each town and village, in each house and family; the clergy 
impressed it on their hearers, the king forced it on his subjects. 
This was the heroic age in the drama of modern Europe, in which 
nations and men were gathered together to unite in the same plans 
and in the same cause. 

But we may naturally inquire, what were the motives which 
caused these fanatics to be filled with rapture at the preaching of 
the Hermit, and tempted them to obey his commands. What in- 
ducements were held out to them that should prompt them to leave 
their occupations and their homes to go they knew not where, and to 
stake their lives and fortunes in an uncertain expedition? With 
the majority, no doubt, expiation for sin would be the primary 
motive. It was a degenerate age, in which lust, murder, and rapine 
abounded everywhere. Pope Urban saw, that by issuing a procla- 
mation that the Crusaders should receive free pardon for their sins, 
alarge army would thus be gathered together, such as would not be 
collected by any other means. Accordingly, murderers, robbers, the 
vicious, the unjust, the heretics, and transgressors of every imagin- 
able kind grasped at the crusading movement as a means of atone- 
ment for past transeressions, and of quelling the stings of conscience. 
Many of the townspeople, whe were ruled by a hard master, and 
were the slaves of this passion and lust, sought their freedom by 
leading a wandering and pilgrim life. Then, it would not be desir- 
able to run against the wishes of the Pope, for he held the power 
of punishing his disobedient children who refused to obey the papal 

edict. Some, possibly, were desirous to wreak their vengeance on 
the Turks, the common enemies of Christianity, fearing, perhaps, 
they would bring their armies into other parts of Christendom. 
Others, who had heard of the fruitfulness of the Holy Land, as a 
land flowing with milk and honey, as a land pleasant to possess, 
hastened to enjoy its luxuries and pleasures, and to set their loot 
on such fruitful soil, and they looked with longing and covetous eyes 
on Asiastic conquests. Others, again, were desirous of power, and 
hoped thereby to auvment their authority. The knights who were 
skilful in the use of the sword and the long-bow, were moved by 
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the love of chivalry and daring, and hoped to commit such mer} 
torious deeds as their fame should resound both in Europe “a 
Asia. But most of them were induced to engage in those Wars 
by the expectation that some miracle would accompany their efforts 
and that God would work in their midst, as He did in the journey. 
ings of the Israelites of old. His providence, they hoped, would 
protect and preserve them from the perils of the march, and, at 
last, bring them into the city, which, as the children of God, they 
had looked upon as their rightful inheritance. They had only to 
obey the commands of Heaven, and God, fighting for them in His 
holy cause, victory and future reward would be certain. Such 
were the motives and delusive hopes of these fanatic warriors. 
‘They were an undisciplined and unruly swarm, and their in. 
considerate leaders took their departure without taking any steps 
for knowing the roads they had to pass, or for providing the multi- 
tude with food and ammunition. On their routes through Hungary 
and Bulgaria, the rapacious horde, in order to satisfy the demands 
of hunger, had recourse to plundering the farms and homes of te 
peasantry, and of making free with their flocks and herds. This, 
of course, the inhabitants, though favourable to the Crusades, re. 
sisted by force, and collected together large armies to repel the 
invasions of the Crusading intruders. In addition to this, every 
species of vice, licentiousness, and brutality was indulged in, 9 
that their march was one continual scene of plunder, massacre, 
and crime. On one occasion, to revenge some slight grievance, 
Peter’s army made an attack on the inhabitants of Bulgaria, aud 
the Bulgarians rushed upon their foes, and after a severe encounter, 
totally defeated them, and put them to flight. Some fled for safety 
to the mountains, others sought refuge in the church, but. the 
sacred edifice was burnt by their exasperated enemies, and they 
perished in the flames. Peter, at first, gave up all for lost, but he 
with difficulty collected together his scattered forces, and such ol 
his followers as were concealed in the vicinity, and with these he 
resumed his march, with slight interruption, to Constantinopt 
where he was joined by another division under the command 0 
Walter the Pennyless, a native of Burgundy, whose march had beet 
somewhat more orderly and fortunate than Peter’s army. “er 
they remained for other reinforcements, as the ‘otal number ° 
the united force was reduced to one-half. Alexious gave ee 
hospitable reception, and supplied them with money, atms, and t 
necessaries of life; but they soon broke out into violent excess® s 
debauchery and vice. Alexious soon grew so impatient with the 
disorderly and base conduct, that he secured their arms, drove them 
across the Bosphorus, and sent them home. It 
What must have been the reflections of Peter at this sad T& 
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of his favourite mission, which, a few months before, had received 
the sanction of the Council of Claremont, and in which more than 
975,000 lives were sacrificed, without a single blow being struck 
against the infidels ! 

~ He was a remarkable man, living in a remarkable age, preach- 
ing a remarkable doctrine, which was attended by remarkable 
success. He was, in fact, a bigot, whose spirit burned within him 
as he beheld the afflictions of his brethren, which, when lighted 
from the altar of superstition, and fanned by a glowing eloquence 
and;fiery imagination, kindled in the minds of his hearers a flame 
which spread like a thunderbolt on the Western nations. Europe 
was ready for the conflagration; it needed but the spark from 
Peter’s soul to ignite the blaze, which spread with amazing rapidity 
throughout Christendom, and which, for two centuries, was kept 
alive by the zeal and enthusiasm of his followers. 

Peter was a wise and sagacious leader, and he used what little 
influence he possessed to restrain the impetuosity of his followers, 
who suffered their zeal in this holy cause to overcome every sense 
of virtue and reason; but he was strong-headed, and too much of 
afanatic to retain any command over them. He was unable to 
manage such a vast army; he was too confident of success, and 
trusted too much in the fanaticism of his soldiers. He had col- 
lected together a rabble, which were mostly in the lowest steeps of 
ignorance, barbarism, and vice—so brutal and rapacious in their 
conduct that they seemed almost like wild demons; so ungrateful 
towards their own friends, that we shrink from a bare mention of a 
tithe of their cruelty, licentiousness, and guilt. To this may be 
Principally attributed the failure of the first expedition of the 
Crusaders. We know but little more of Peter. He appears at the 
siege of Antioch, some three years after, when, after an obstinate 
siege of several months, he was deputed to offer terms of peace to 
the Mussulman general, which were, however, declined. He turns 
Up once more immediately after the siege of Jerusalem, and is 
Tecoonised among those who, after the bloody onset against all 
Jews and Mussulmen, repaired to the Holy Sepulchre with bare 
heads and penitent hearts, wept at the grave of their Redeemer, and 
talsed their voices in loud shouts of praise and thanksgiving. 
History here draws a veil over the career of the Hermit. Tradition 
‘ays that he returned to France; but this is not certain. What 
became of him afterwards remains a mystery. The conduct of the 
Hermit is, to say the least, suspicious. Some think that he acted 
the coward’s part; he deserted his followers when Walter's army 
Was encamped across the Bosphorus, and now he suddenly dis- 
appears, and is no more heard of ; or it may be that what he under- 
ook in haste he repented of in leisure, when he saw the fanatics he 
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had to deal with, and the magnitude of his enterprise. This js I 
we can say respecting his character. He was regarded by cb 
as a madman; by others as an impostor; by others, again, as an 
inspired messenger of God. ‘To speak of him as a God-sent prophet 
would be a libel against the Majesty of heaven. That his zeal was 
often akin to madness is undeniable, but his whole career proves 
him to be otherwise. Nor was he an impostor, for the feelincs of 
his heart gave utterance to his words, and he never employed any 
fraudulent means to raise himself into popular favour. He was, in 
fact, an enthusiast, and he carried that enthusiasm to a oreat 
extent. 

One or two thoughts suggest themselves to our minds ag we 
consider the strange events, which may be looked upon as the 
greatest instances of human folly. We see in them a religion of 
Christianity, but bearing no resemblance to its Divine Founder; in 
which erroneous views of honour and humanity prevailed ; in which 
superstition and ignorance held their sway over the minds of the 
people, and prevented them from soaring into the regions of truth; 
in which the dim, religious light was hardly sufficient to dispel the 
darkness of the soul; which caused men to rush with madness to 
the shrines of the Holy Land as an expiation for every species of 
cuilt. 

We will not enlarge upon the good and evil the Crusades brought 
on society and mankind. As in most other things, much that was 
evil as well as good was mixed up with them; but the evil that 
was in them was overruled, by God’s providence, to be productive 
of much lasting benefit to the world. We may clearly see the hand 
of God in them, for no human effort could have produced sucha 
renovation in society. The same Mind whose benevolence ant 
power formed the world, and has given the seas their bounds that 
they cannot pass ever, will not permit the evil of this world to over- 
come the good. As long as time shall exist, the Crusades will be 
as a lasting instance of that unalterable principle of God’s gover 
ment, that He restrains a part of man’s wrath, and the remainder 
He causes to praise Him. 


R. C. 
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Tue evidence to the doctrine and practice of primitive Christianity 
that has hitherto lain confined (though not indeed concealed) within 
the gloomy retreats of the Roman catacombs is, perhaps, more 
telling from its native simplicity, than all the arguments of con- 
troversy, or all that collated authorities can convey, towards 
impressing and convincing. It is, therefore, a signal service 
rendered to the science of sacred antiquity, truly to be classed 
among the fasti of the present Pontificate, that has been achieved 
by Pius IX., in providing for public uses a full abstract from this 
range of consecrated monuments, classified and specified in the 
Lateran Palace, where the unique collection was first opened, about 
nine years ago, to be continually receiving additions, and now cele- 
brated among the unrivalled art-treasures of Rome, as the Curts- 
TIAN Museum. Without the necessity of spending many hours in 
dark and awful subterraneans, mostly entered at considerable dis- 
tances, we shall soon be enabled to examine these records of the 
primitive Churches with the advantages of intelligent interpreta. 
tion,—thanks to the descriptive catalogue lately come from the 
pen of the Chev. de Rossi, than whom no more efficient guide could 
be desired for this sphere of archzologic study. But we have still 
to regret that want of liberality which has hitherto prevented the 
appointing of public days for this new Museum—just as the base 
object of “ turning a penny ’’ has been allowed to cause the dis- 
continuance of those for eratuitous admissions to the Vatican picture- 
gallery, since its removal to an upper and much finer suite of 
rooms. 

The Christian Museum is entered on the eround floor from the 
quadrangular court with porticoes ; and we first find ourselves in a 
long narrow vestibule, where a work of recent production arrests 
attention—the seated Statue of the Saviour, in attitude of blessing, 
with outspread arms, distinguished by some dignity, and a just 
‘umplicity of treatment, though, altogether, a certain heaviness in 
style and form may be objected to the figure. More interesting 1s 
the collection of casts from reliefs on various sarcophagi, placed 
here instead of the originals, which it has not been desired to 
disturb within consecrated walls, the most valuable presenting a 
series of Christian sculptures, I believe, more complete than any 
Other preserved from its period, or any other before the fourth 
century, being the adornments of the Sepulchre (date 399) ol 
Junius Bassus, Prefect, and five times Consul, in Rome, buried at 
St. Peter’s, where that splendid mausoleum, now to be seen in one 
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of the corridors of the crypt, near to the confessional (or shrine i 
the apostle’s tomb), had remained for centuries concealed and *y 
gotten, till restored to light, 1595, during the works for constructing 
the new Basilica. Without the least chronological order, numeroys 
scriptural subjects are here arranged, on two levels, treated jy hich 
relief with a degree of freedom and finish rarely equalled jn thi 
primitive phase of Christian art, the historic themes ranging fio 
the sacrifice of Abraham to the earlier acts in the Passion—as the 
apprehension at Gethsemane, and the scene before Pilate’s judg, 
ment-seat—but no attempt to introduce the dread consummation 
neither the Cross nor Crucifixion being seen. Most curiously is dis 
played the devotional idea of the age in the central figure of Christ 
as a beautiful youth, seated between the standing apostles, S§, 
Peter and Paul, and resting his feet on the earth, personified in the 
half-figure of an old man emerging from the ground, with robe 
floating in semicircular folds over his head. This blending of the 
mythologic with the scriptural, in various examples supplied by 
catacomb paintings as well as later sculptures, shows how remote 
from sterile puritanism, or iconoclastic rigour, was the feeling of the 
early Church, which, at once actuated by attraction or repulsion, 
abhorrent of idolatry, yet craving symbolism, seemed ever ready to 
appropriate the morally beautiful and maystically expressive in 
Paganism. This manifests itself in the Orpheus playing on his 
lyre of five chords, to charm the wild beasts into tameness (a picture 
in the catacombs of SS. Nereo and Achilli), adopted as the favourite 
Gnostic symbol, but almost admitted by the orthodox to persouily 
the virtues and powers emanating from the Redeemer’s doctrine a 
influences; likewise in the frequent representation of the Fou 
Seasons (Autumn usually with her cornucopia), and the naked 
Genii floating in air on butterfly wings, sometimes rising out ot the 
chalices of flowers, or terminating by metamorphosis of lower limbs, 
in the garlands or wreathed interlacings of folial arabesques. In 
treatment, this classical influence is still more frequent and obvious; 
so that the Jonas Asleep under the Juniper Tree might often be 
taken for Endymion about to be visited by Diana; the Apostle 
flowing toga, for a Greek philosopher ; the Madonna, ior a Juno ot 
Cybele; whilst the species of beauty given to the youthful Saviou 
not a little reminds us of the Apollo or Bacchus in many antique 
reliefs. From another sarcophagus, among the casts in this vestibule 
is a group of the Saviour consigning a single key to t. Peteh 
whilst the woman kneels to touch the hem of His garment for its 
healing virtues, on the other side ; and here we see, in the hand 0 
Our Lord, that sacred monogram of His holy name, which, thous 
first publicly displayed in the Labarum7of Constantine, W os 
tainly adopted by the faithful in early ages, and found by Bos 
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and Aringhi (the great restorers of archxologic studies in reference 
to the catacombs), on the tombs of martyrs who sutfered under 
Adrian, Alexander, and Antoninus. Buonarotti supposes it to have 
been used by the Oriental Church before Christianity had yet pene- 
trated into Western Europe; an hypothesis its invariable formation 
in Greek, never in Latin, letters seems to support. 

Leaving the outer room, we pass into the principal hall, or 
gallery, entirely filled by sarcophagi of marble, and original reliefs 
taken from such, divided by steps into three different levels, and 
canopied by a vaulted ceiling painted in the gay eighteenth-century 
style, so conspicuous in the ornamentation of Roman palaces—an 
apartment seeming as little appropriate to the grave character of 
its contents, and about as unlike the locality for aChristian Museum 
as the great painted chamber of the Vatican Library is unlike a 
sanctuary for studious pursuits. Here attention is first attracted to 
the largest and most variously sculptured sarcophagus, placed 
isolated at one end, removed hither from the crypt of St. Paul’s on 
the Ostian Way, where it was necessary to disturb it for laying the 
foundations of the great alabaster columns that now support the 
Baldéchino over the high altar. There it had probably stood ever 
since the erection of the original church over the apostle’s tomb, in 
the fifth century, by Theodosius, but from the first in an unfinished 
state, the relief-heads in the central compartment (no doubt por- 
traits of the married pair for whose remains it was destined) merely 
blocked out in the marble. For the rest, its reliefs, though inferior 
to those of the Vatican sarcophagus, present one of the most com- 
plete successions of the sacred subjects admitted within this range 
of primitive art; so that, indeed, this one monument might be 
regarded as an epitome of all the rest. First appears, in the 
groups on its front, one of those examples rarely ventured, and soon 
condemned, by the Church, of the personification of the Triune 
Deity in three human figures, of like aspect and about equal years, 
each with severe and strongly-marked features and short bushy 
beard ;—the Father seated in the midst; the Holy Spirit standing 

behind His throne; the Son _in front, engaged in the act of giving 
life to Eve, whose figure emerges irom the side of the sleeping 
Adam ; both these last of miniature size compared with the Divine 
Persons. Again appears the Son; but now with different aspect— 
youthful and beautiful, as manifest in the flesh, imterposing aiter 
the Fall, to give to each culprit an emblem of punishment and 
labour—to Adam, a wheatsheaf; to Eve, a lamb, whose wool was 
to be wrought in the share of toils assigned to female hands. Next 
follow the other subjects from the Old and New Testaments, almost 
invariably included where a complicated series is introduced on any 
of these sarcophagi. Daniel in the Lion’s Den, with the personified 
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Holy Spirit, again represented of venerable aspect, as if to Sustain 
by his presence the inspired martyr; Habacuc carried by the hair 
of his head, by the angel, with the bread to be his preternatural 
sustenance in the wilderness ; the Adoration of the Magi, with the 
Holy Spirit again in human form, standing about the chair on 
which the Mother is seated ; the changing of water into wine: the 
multiplication of loaves and fishes; the raising of Lazarus ; the 
restoring of sight to the blind. The repetition of these subjects, on 
other sarcophagi, is so familiar that we need only recapitulate the 
few others, also common, and evidently prized for their profound 
meanings by the early Church, to complete the catalogue of sacred 
themes admitted,—namely, Moses striking water from the rock, and 
receiving the law from Mount Sinai; the sacrifice of Abraham; the 
story of Jonas; the three Israelites in the fiery furnace, atfectingly 
appropriate (like the oft-repeated story of Daniel) to the then ci. 
circumstances of the Church, or rather, to those from which she had 
recently been emancipated ; the Nativity ; Christ entering Jerusa. 
lem seated on an ass; the apprehension of St. Peter ; the betrayal 
by Judas; Christ before Pilate; and (in fewer instances) the 
Passage of the Red Sea; also, where no historic grouping 1s 
attempted, the Saviour between two or more Apostles; the Good 
Shepherd, generally dressed in a short tunic and buskins, with a 
lamb across his shoulders. This selection of subjects strongly 
evinces the preference for that class of facts and divine promises 
adapted to convey consoling truth or assurance—redemption, 
immortality, support under trial, &c.; or to illustrate in every 
respect the Person and Office of our Lord, who, it may be said, 
immediately or typically, is the central figure throughout the entire 
series, every other being only admitted as subordinate, or for the 
sake of reference to Him. . 
We observe, also, a peculiar and oft-repeated lesson conveyed in 
the juxtaposition of Moses and St. Peter, the one striking the rock, 
the other usually standing between two Jews, a cock placed here 
indicate the moment of his ‘‘ denial :’? the aspect given to both 
lawgiver and apostle being actually identical, thus strikingly to 1™- 
ply the relationship of rank and office in the headship over W° 
systems, the old and new covenant. Nor could St. Peter's supr 
macy be otherwise more clearly expressed than by the wand, sy mbol 
of authority, placed in his hand as well as in that of Moses, 4” 
frequently also in that of Christ, an implement in various acts 0 
miracle-working ; the conversion of water into wine, the raising of 
Lazarus, «ec. Near the extremity of this hall stands a sarcophagus 
bearing evidence of origin at least later than the conversion of Con- 
stantine, in the Labarum, with its holy monogram, ouarded by “i 
Soldiers, representing that company formed by the first Christ 
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emperor expressly to escort and defend the sacred standard; and 
here is also seen a progressive treatment of the story of the Passion ; 
not, indeed, attempting its last dread scenes, but showing us the 
Redeemer crowned with thorns by Roman soldiers, and the bearing 
of the cross to Calvary. 

At the end of this hall, on a raised level, is conspicuous the 
seated statue of St. Hippolytus, Bishop of Porto, whose name and 
writings have been rendered familiar to English readers by a very 
suggestive work by Bunsen—a noble figure, considered by Winckel- 
man the finest specimen of Christian sculpture, and probably in 
date not much posterior to that of the saint’s lifetime. Hippolytus, 
appointed to the bishopric of Porto, near Ostia, by Pope Calixtus, 
though by birth an Oriental, suffered martyrdom a.p. 230, and 
was celebrated for his writings, but especially for the Pascal Cycle 
drawn up by him, and still used by the Church for determining the 
recurrence of Kaster—a computation chiselled on one side of the 
chair this statue is seated on. Discovered in excavations near S. 
Lorenzo, beyond the walls of Rome, a church communicating with 
extensive catacombs now closed, this sculpture is supposed to have 
originally stood in those subterraneans (where the saint was in- 
terred) or some oratory connected with them ; it had long remained 
in the Vatican Library, till moved to this museum for more appro- 
priate location : the head finely characterised by power and thought, 
with brow lofty and bald, and curling beard; the age represented 
apparently about fifty ; the dress an ample toga, disposed with 
dignified simplicity. 

Two small rooms are appropriated to paintings copied from 
originals in the catacombs—some historic, some monumental (por- 
traits of the deceased), others purely emblematic. We see here 
four groups of the Virgin with the Child worshipped by the Magi, 
who are severally represented as four, three, and only two persons, 
invariably attired in tunic, wide trousers, and Phrygian cap, their 
countenances youthful, while the aspect of the mother is charac- 
terised by a matronly and rather severe dignity. The story of 
Susanna, is represented simply by an allegory—a lamb between two 
wolves or foxes—but no room is left for doubt as to its subject, 
thanks to the inscription above—Susanna-Seviores. The dt. 
Cecilia, in a rich, jewelled dress (we may suppose that of a Roman 
lady of rank in the third century—more gorgeous than graceful), 
and Pope St. Urban, near her, are from the chapel of her entomb- 
ment, in the catacombs of St. Calixtus, reopened, through the dis- 
Covery of their site by De Rossi, about six years ago. And from 
the same subterranean is the large head of Christ—a stern and 
darkly.complexioned countenance, with the hands introduced (very 
ill \drawn), holding a bound and jewelled book ; this picture sup- 
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posed, from its barbaric style and ascetic expression, to belong ¢ 
that epoch when the Byzantine school was beginning to tigi 
rate. Among the emblematic paintings are none so remarkable 
those illustrating the Eucharistic doctrine: the Agape, with the 
usual viands, the fish sailing in water, with a large basket of bread 
on its back; and, more significant still, a male and female, the 
latter with arms outspread, in attitude of prayer—perhaps a per. 
sonification of the Church or the devotional principle—beside , 
tripod-table, on which is placed the fish, together with loayg 
marked by a cross—most significantly asserting the mystery in this 
doctrine by adding to the proper substance of the Sacrament another 
emblem, universally understood to imply the Person and Office of 
Christ. Of the sixth or seventh century may be considered alg 
the Virgin and child, the former richly dressed and crowned, copied 
from one of the archeic frescoes in the recently-opened subterranean 
church under that of St. Clement, unquestionably one of the earliest 
places of Christian worship yet preserved intact among all in Rome; 
but in regard to the precise dates of whose paintings only analogy 
can be taken to guide us. From these rooms is entered a 
larger one, containing several frescoes from the waggon-roofed 
passage into the basilica of St. Agnese, on the Nomantana Way, 
so much injured that many would be unintellible but for the 
familiarity of their subjects, when taken from leading scenes in the 
legends of the virgin martyr, and further particularised, also, by 
inscriptions in Gothic characters below; not of an early periol, 
these works display the less felicitous characteristics of the fifteenth 
century, to which one among them is distinctly referred by the date 
1456. Entering the corridor, from the other side, on the first floor 
of the porticoes carried round the quadrangle, we here find another 
vast collection of Christian monuments, epigraphs, and sculpturel 
emblems from catacombs and cemeteries, mostly added to this 
museum during the last two years. Classified as they app 
priately are, each set has its ceneral purport specified in an mnsctip- 
tion above, though, indeed, much more is wanted for that elucida- 
tion we may hope to find fully in the promised synopsis. First, we 
notice those from the catacombs of St. Priscilla, epigraphs simpy 
painted in large black letters on brick : obviously the most primitive. 
Another set, supplying indication of dates with computations by 
consulates, ides, and kalends, range over the periods from A.D. 
426 to 557, over each being inscribed its date by the modern - 
of reckoning. Another is arranged with a view to the illustratits 
of dogmas—not, indeed, that all in this series are really of signll 
cance in such bearing, many being without ductrinal — 
direct or indirect ; but it struck me that one bore the distine® 
assertion of the Godhead of Christ I had ever seen in such @* 
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records: Avutriculus (with affecting reference to the dead) Deo 
Christo marturibus. Another compartment is quite unique in its 
wealth of types and emblems, displaying the delicacy and tenderness 
of feeling that seem characteristics of the religious mind at this 
period of primitive faith, far more justly directed, indeed more 
poetically pure, and less prone to superstitious application, than 
the symbolism of the Middle Ages. Here we see the whole range 
of Christian emblems, referring to the Church, to the Grave, and to 
Immortality : the ship sailing towards a lighthouse, on which is a 
flowing beacon, for that mystical track guided by heavenly truth 
through the world’s tempests ; the lamb and peacock, to typify 
redemption and immortality ; the dove for the sanctified souls ; and 
the same, or other birds, standing on the brim of vases, for the soul 
and fidelity; the bird perched on a vine-branch, pecking at a 
radiated disk, to represent the soul supported by the sun, or life- 
giving powers of Truth; figures rising from tombs, stretching out 
hands to receive the palm or crown from doves, indicate the mar- 
tyr’s reward in another world—those in attitude of prayer between 
candalabra, the faithful enlightened by the teaching from on high. 
Another section is entirely filled with inscriptions to popes and 
priests, with the simple affix EP. (for episcopus), that satisfied the 
dignity of the bishops of Rome in primitive ages—a calmly severe 
satire, as we might interpret, on the pompous, worldly, ostentatious 
style of their successor’s mausolea in the modern St. Peter’s. 
Several poetic inscriptions by Pope St. Damasus, either in chiselled 
copies, or restored originals, occupy another compartment, admir- 
able for the pathetic and grave tenderness with which they refer to 
the dead—the sorrow lit by faith and hope, that finds its expression 
in some of these first fruits of Christian poetry. 
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THE WHITE HORSE 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a famous freebooter infested the 
Isle of Sheppey, in the county of Kent, and made frequent incyy. 
sions into the interior of the county. A nobleman by birth, and 
probably under the sentence of outlawry, he entrenched himself jp 
his stronghold, where he deposited all the contributions which his 
successful levies on the traveller’s purse had obtained. By adopting 
the often-practised ruse of shoeing his horse’s feet the wrong way, 
he frequently escaped detection ; and even when hotly pursued, the 
fleetness and sagacity of the noble animal he rode preserved him 
from his enemies, and carried him toa place of security. Thus the 
horse nearly rivalled the fame of its rider, whose exploits became so 
frequent and daring, that the whole country rose up against him, 
offering such large rewards for his apprehension, that at length he 
found himself so closely beset in his island, that, hopeless of extn. 
cation or relief, he was compelled to surrender at discretion, and to 
implore the mercy of Queen Elizabeth, then on a visit on board the 
admiral’s ship at the Nore. The Queen, not disinclined to show favour 
to a man whose personal valour, determined perseverance, and fer- 
tility of resource, were qualities highly estimated in those semi-civilised 
adventures, offered to grant his life upon terms in keeping with the 
wild tenor of his lawless career. These conditions were that he 
should swim on horseback three times round the ship which the 
high admiral commanded; and, should he escape the perils m0. 
dental to such a trial, his sentence of outlawry should be reversed, 
and a general pardon extended to all his offences. Curiosity to st 
the feats of this celebrated horse, and a calculation of the chance 
which, in all probability, would save the hangman his labour, and 
give the Knight of Sheppey a less ignoble death, probably induced 
the virgin Queen to make this proposal to the daring freebooter. It 
was instantly accepted. Armed at all points, the intrepid bandit 
mounted his faithful steed, whose spirits he invigorated with : 
copious draught of brandy. Plunging at once into the foamilns 
tide, the steed and horseman swam gallantly round the destin 
ship; the second extraordinary evolution was performed with equi 
bravery and resolution ; but at the third, little more than the heads 
of the horse and its rider could be perceived buffeting with the 
weltering waves, which seemed at every instant to threaten ” 
mutual annihilation. Strainine every nerve and sinew to ! 
utmost, the gallant animal ceased not to struggle with the restles 
waves until the last painful pilgrimage was completed, ap" 
Weary hoofs rested on the solid shore. The place ot landing 
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wild and desolate ; a lofty cliff overhung the narrow beach, and 
concealed every human habitation. The moment the exhausted 
courser gained a firm footing on his parent earth, a withered and 
decrepit ‘hag, whose tangled elf-locks and tattered weeds streaming 
in the wind ill- mmeaied the hideous deformity of her squalid 
form, started from a recumbent attitude, and, raising the shrivelled 
finger with which she had traced unhallowed spells upon the sand, 
shrieked out an ill-omened prophecy. ‘‘ Beware of that horse !”’ 
cried the beldame, with a triumphant laugh of malice. ‘‘ Although 
he has now saved your life, he shall be the cause of your death.”’ 
“Thou liest, fiend of mischief !’’ cried the Knight of Sheppey. 
“Thus I falsify thy dark prediction.”” Actuated by superstitious 
fears, the natural ferocity of his temper overcame every sentiment 
of gratitude and affection. Hastily dismounting, he plunged his 
sword into the heart of the panting animal. 

Restored to the favour of his sovereign and permitted the quiet 
enjoyment of his ill-gotten wealth, the Knight of Sheppey lived 
lor several years in uninterrupted prosperity. One morning, 
anxious to show a friend the scene of his most wonderful adventure, 
he descended to the beach; the skeleton of the slaughtered horse, 
bleached by the storms of successive winters, still lay extended on 
the sand. Repeating the prophecy of the witch, he spurned the 
head with his foot, and severed it from the body by the stroke. At 
irst he did not perceive that in the act a small sharp bone had 
penetrated his buskin. The wound was inconsiderable and dis- 
regarded, but becoming more serious, it ended in a mortification, 
which speedily carried him to his orave. 

His remains were deposited in the vault of his ancestors, and 
over them was raised a monument, in which the rude sculptor of 
the times attempted to delineate his history. It is still to be seen 
in,the church of Minster. A warrior clad in armour lies extended 
on the tomb, and at his feet is deposited the head of a horse; the 
vane of the weathercock on the church steeple is likewise formed of 
a horse’s head, which renders it probable that the story, though no 
doubt exagverated into the marvellous, had some foundation. 












































THE FALLEN DAUGHTER AT HER FATHER 
GRAVE 


She stood : 

The eye that once was softly blue, 
Was now so wild, that none who knew 
When, with virtue’s modest gaze, 

She coyly listened to men’s praise, 
None would know, or see a trace 

On that haggard, painted face 

Of blooming innocence ; for there, 
Guilt had written dull despair. 

Yet the scalding tear had made 

Marks not easily to fade ; 

Her hands in agony were pressed 
Upon her quivering, heaving breast. 
‘¢Oh! God,’’ she cried; and turned aside. 
Thoughts, as the rolling, rushing tide, 
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O’erwhelmed her writhing soul. 


“Oh! God, that I could kneel 

Upon my father’s grave, and feel 

That he who lies so cold and lone 

Could hear his child in anguish groan— 
Could place his hand upon my head ’’—~ 
Then speaking loud, ‘‘ but he is dead !”’ 
She ceased. 

Ah! reason now has snapped ; 

And as the moonbeams softly wrapt 

The church, the father’s grave, the cus, 
From the tower, screaming wild, 

The owl flew by ; 

And the breeze, with mournful sigh, 

Iu pity, fanned her brow. 

The morni ng came, with all its bright array, 
In bursting splendour of an autumn day ; 
And darkly crept the owls away. 

The peasant passed with vacant stare, 
For, lo! the maniac was there, 

Who, laughing shrill, with streaming hair, 
Told to the world, ‘‘ I’m mad with care.”’ 
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TdE HIGHEST PREMIUM,—A GOLD MEDAL, 
: Over Eighty Two Competitors. 


THE WHEELER & WILSON 
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GOLD MEDAL SEWING MACHINES 


y The Best and Simplest in use. Noted for Quiet Movement, Easy Manipu- 
' Uj lation, and Beauty of Work performed. Adopted by the Nobility and Gentry. 
Over 250,000 sold. Every Machine Warranted. 
Prospectuses post-free and Instruction Gratis. 


TH ALL THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS FOR BINDING, CORDING, BRAIDING, 
> EMBROIDERING, &c. 


The WHEELER & WILSON HAND MACHINE, price £10 0 0 


In Walnut Case, very compact for Travellers. 
Sewing Machine Castors, very simple and easily attached, price 6s. per set. 


139, REGENT STREET, W., & 43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Prospectuses Post Free. 








Ke* STEAM ENGINES, SCREW AND PADDLE STEAMERS .soy 


Elegant, Useful and Instructive Presents. 
CATALOGIJE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EORGE RICHARDSON & CO,, 


Central Chamibexs 17 South Castle-st., LIVERPOOL. 
- , LATE BROADGREEN) 
= An hronsies variety of Vertical, Horizontal, Locomotive and 
= Marine Steam Engines from 6s 6d to £5 each. Metallic 
Model Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts from 5s 
to £20 each, All thoroughly tested previous to dispatch. 


Sd | TESTIMONIALS 
From LORD BROUGHAM. 

I think very highly of your Telescepe as a powerful Instrument, and am quite 
eatonished at the very moderate price you have put upon it. 
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Lord Brougham Telescope.—This splendid Telescope will dis h the time by & church cloc miles, a flagsta 
nil ope sof Venns, 
miles, windows ten miles o , pt Bem thirty miles off, and define the hen of egies Oe ante Telescope 


This extraordinary che ‘erful glass is of the best make, and possesses Achromatic 7 
Conte £5. No Schoolboy or Townet should be without one. Price 7s Gd, will be sent free by Rail, or post, for 6s Gd 


THE NEW MICROSCOPE. a Wy 

This highly finished Microscope is warranted to show the animalculz in water, eels in paste, aa ~ Ate ' 

umes. The M croseope ted brass stand, and has a com body with Achromatic Lenses, Test Obiec' 

ilk one gisease for mounting objects, &c. &c. The whole Fe pr polished mahogany case, price 78 Od, 
ut carria 

ge free (by Rail) for 68 OF | STRATED CATALOGUE. ee ae 

. & RIC of 80 , illustrated with 8 fall pace en Fy enna 

<r" Livweraphed Deuwings beauttaly printed im colours, of Screw Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts. and 12, Views, 

an tuterns and Slides deeeriving upwards of 1500 Slides, embracing every subjec in extended view of the various articles 
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PARKINS & GOT" 
24.25.27.& 28. OXFORD § 


Writing Cases, Courier Bags, Hand 


Waris arene 


Portmanteaus -and-Trunks all sizes, ™ 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new 


3 FOR 25, 50, 100, 200 500, or 1,000 PORTRAITS, 
‘WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1000), 


DRESSING “BAGS “for Ladies and Gentlemen, ‘fitted from 30g) to 


DRESSING: CASES from 15s, to £20: e 


FAMILY & POCKET BIBLES; re 
~~ AND CHURCH: SERVICES, = 


Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. CARD CASES.in 

Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d, INKSTANDS, Moun 
TEA CADDIES, 10s..6d. to 3 Gns, BOOKSLIDES, ditto, a 
HAND BAGS, 8s, 6d. to-2 Gus. WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d, 4 


Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 64. STATIONERY CABINED we } 


LADIES’ COMPANIONS, ds. 6d, DESPATCH BOXES, 2s. ta 


GLOVE. BOXES, 8. 6d., 12s, 6d, & 21s, || POCKET BOOKS and DIA " 


SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. PURSES, 1s, to 40s. 
BRONZES. JEWEL CASES, 15s, 6d. 
WANS. CASES of SCISSORS, SCENT CASES of 2 wi 
ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, ~_ || OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 64% 
CARD TRAYS, in China, &., 15s. SMELLING BOTTLES, 1 
POSTAGE SCALES, 2s, 6d. to 308, Single, 2s. 6d. to 50s. 


RL aie CIGAR CASES of every kind. TRINKET BOXES.’ i 
Hifi, ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, &., &. |! CHESS BOARDS and CHESS 


GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. ° 


.PARKINS & GOTTO 


p WRITING PAPER &X ENE 


SUPPLIED TO THE PUBLIC AT WHOLESALE PANS oN 
NO CHARGE MADE FOR PLAIN STA 
| ~ (PARTIES CAN BRING THEIR OWN DIES). — 
STAMPING IN COLOUR REDUCED 10 1s. Eee 


BALL PROGRAMMES, AT-HOME N S, FANCY Die 
MONOGRAM, CREST, AND Gepmow ones OOF AT HA te 


= 60. ‘Stampers, Die Sinkers, and Engravers being kept upon # oo 


< all Orders executed with great despatch. 


NDON: 0. F, ADAMS, PRINTER, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, WEST SMITHFIET ne 
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